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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Edztor’s Notebook 


HAPPIEST NEWS hereabouts for a long time— 
and, indeed, something of a landmark in Amer- 
ican publishing—was the recent announce- 
ment that Southern Methodist University’s 
athletic department is donating $100,000 to 
the Southern Methodist University Press, pub- 
lisher of SWR. This financial assistance, spread 
over a ten-year period, will enable the $.M.U. 
Press “to increase the opportunity it has to 
further the intellectual interests of the Uni- 
versity and the Southwest by publishing the 
results of scholarly research and source mate- 
rials of paramount value to other scholars” as 
well as aid the Press ‘to continue its populariz- 
ing function of attracting the attention of the 
reading public to serious and valuable scholarly 
achievements.” 

This entirely voluntary assignment of ath- 
letic department profits—which are admin- 
istered separately from general university funds 
at S.M.U., so that the gift is by no means a 
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mere “intramural” transfer of money from 
one division of the university to another—was 
okayed by the faculty athletic committee and 
the executive committee of $.M.U.’s Board of 
Trustees. Athletic Director Matty Bell’s action 
has far-reaching implications as a corrective 
for recent publicity given alleged ‘‘overem- 
phasis” of college athletics, and has been hailed 
over the nation as a history-making develop- 
ment in American higher education. Its im- 
portance to the field of publishing is obvious. 
As Savoie Lottinville of the University of 
Oklahoma Press has said, “What it will mean 
to scholarly publishing can very well be im- 
agined, greater scope, greater venturesomeness, 
the sure knowledge that the money spent could 
not have been spent to better purpose.” 

Lest readers forthwith expect SWR to blos- 
som out as a monthly magazine full of color 
illustrations and other expensive features, it 
should be mentioned that the benefits of the 
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Paintings 


Edited by 
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wos editor of Arizona Highways 


Never before has there been such a superbly colorful and 
completely faithful presentation of the great American 
West ... with 76 illustrations, 64 pages in full color, repro- 
ducing famous Western scenes known and loved best by 
nine outstanding American artists... with 10,000 words 
of text giving vivid personal descriptions of the artists 
represented . .. this is truly a pleasure to give, a treasure 
to receive. 


FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS BY 


Remington e Russell e Bartlett e Delano 
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Twenty black-and-white sketches by Ross Santee 
76 illustrations, 64 pages of full color ¢ $8.50 
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S.M.U. athletic department's generosity are 
reserved for the book publishing program ot 
the University Press. Matter of fact, a study 
of cost factors and trends relative to the pro- 
duction of SWR leads us to the most reluctant 
conclusion that the following NoTICE To suB- 
SCRIBERS must be posted: 

Effective with this issue, Volume XXXVII 
Number 1, Winter 1952, the subscription rate 
of soutHwest Retiew is increased to $3.00 
per year, $5.50 for two years, $7.50 for three 
years; single copies are 75 cents. However, 
subscriptions received prior to January 1, 1952, 
will be entered at the former rates of $2.00, 
$3.50, and $5.00—whether these are new sub 
scriptions or extensions of current ones. 

The steady and long-continued increases in 
manufacturing costs which make this move 
inevitable operate with similar effect in the 
case of other periodicals like SWR, and SWR 
has “held the line’’ on its rates much longer 
than many quarterlies which increased prices 
two or three years ago. To satisfy the statis 
tical-minded including ourselves that SWR’s 
new rates are entirely reasonable and in con- 


formity with those of the quarterly field in 


Cover 


“Our Classic Heritage,” by Virginia 
Cuthbert of Buffalo, New York, is 
from the Fort Worth Art Association’s 
first annual Texas Wildcat Show, which 
moves to the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts on January 1, 1952, for a month's 
exhibition there. The title of the show, 
drawn from the language of the oil 
fields, indicates exploration of a new 
area; the paintings were selected by the 
directors of fourteen American mu- 
seums from the work of artists who, 
now locally or regionally known, are 


likely to be the nationally important 


figures of the future. 


general, we surveyed current rates of sixteen 
comparable American quarterly reviews. Of 
this group nine have a $3.00 yearly rate, three 
are quoted at $3.50, and two ask $4.00. 


WHILE SPEAKING so extensively of monetary 
matters, from $100,000 to 75 cents, we would 
like to note for the record that SWR authors 
did all right at the 1951 annual awards ban- 
quet of the Texas Institute of Letters—should 
we add “as usual”? To Eugene C. Barker 
(“Pity the Poor President,’”’ SWR Fall 1945) 
went the new Summerfield G. Roberts—Sons 
of the Republic of Texas prize of $1,000, for 
his monumental life of Stephen F. Austin. The 
Institute’s highest honor, for a career of sig- 
nificant service to Texas letters, went to 
Walter Prescott Webb when he was named a 
Fellow (the only other Fellow of the Institute 
is J. Frank Dobie). A portion of Dr. Webb's 
new book on the Great Frontier, already being 
called a turning point in our thinking about 
Western civilization, will appear in SWR 
shortly; and with the political year of 1952 
under way many readers will want to look up 
again Dr. Webb’s brilliant essay in the Autumn 
1949 issue, “How the Republican Party Lost 
Its Future.” Dillon Anderson took the Me- 
Murray Bookshop $250 award for the best 
Texas first novel of the year with his I and 
Claudie (SWR Autumn 1951), while Arthur 
M. Sampley, Poet Laureate of Texas, added to 
his honors the $100 Daedalian Quarterly prize 
for the best of the year’s verse volumes with 
Furrow With Blackbirds, the title poem of 
which appeared in SWR (Autumn 1949). 
Last year's first novel award went to The 
House of Breath by WtLLiAM GoYEN, whose 
second volume, scheduled for spring publica- 
tion by Random House, is bound to be a 
serious contender in 1952 for the top money 
prize of the Institute, the Carr P. Collins $1,- 
000 award for the best Texas book of the year. 
Mr. Goyen’s new book, Ghost and Flesh, is a 


group of ballad-like tales related to one an- 
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by Curtis Bishop 


larry Baker, finished with professional football, finds himself turned down 
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by Theresa Kalab Smith 


The gay, light-hearted atmosphere of fiesta time in Santa Fe is captured in the full-color illustrations and 
in the delightful story of Poncho and his discovery of how to be happy. Ages 6-9 $1.50 


by Siddie Joe Johnson 


Joe and Andy, who dream of boats, one day luckily discover an old one. Only the oarlock is good, but, in 
an unexpected way, they soon realize their dream of owning a big boat. Beautiful water color illustrations. 
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other through a common concern with the 
“basic, simple, elemental substances of dirt, 
water, air, and fire.” 

Especially close is the tie between “Children 
of Old Somebody” (SWR Summer 1951) and 
Mr. Goyen’s current contribution, “A Shape 
of Light.” The new story is the final and 
climactic section of the volume, a thematic 
crescendo toward which all the other tales have 
trended; and our pleasure in presenting the 
work as it stands is made all the more particu- 
lar because of its genesis: it derived, says its 
author, “right from the ofhce of Southwest 
Review, where last year I first read in a Texas 
Folklore Society publication the little tale or 
really just a paragraph called ‘Bailey’s Light’ 
and remembered that I had heard the tale often 
as a child and had even been shown the roving 
light by parents and elders...” “A Shape of 
Light” appears simultaneously in America and 


Europe: the distinguished journal issued from 


SOUTHWEST Revicu 


Rome by Princess Marguerite Caetani, Botteghe 
Oscure, publishes the story in its current num- 
ber. 

DAVID CORNFL DE JONG’s new book, Two 
Sofas in the Parlor (Doubleday, January 
1952), contains his current SWR story and 
last winter’s Braist for a Plug Ider.” 
WATSON, author of The Red Dress (Harper), 
is now on the University of Texas English 
faculty, FERRUGO CORTINA (pseudonym) con- 
cludes his first-hand revelation of Soviet “con- 
trol” tactics. DAVID BOTTER is a former Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Dallas News. 
MARY WILLIS SHUEY of Shreveport wrote of 
Henry M. Stanley’s Louisiana and Arkansas 
experiences in SWR a few years ago. VERNON 
YOUNG of Santa Fe contributed a revaluation of 
Mary Austin’s work to the Summer 1950 SWR. 
MARGARET L. HARTLEY is SWR’s assistant 
editor. HART STILWELL is author of Border 
City and Campus Town. 
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JOHN ROSENFIELD 


rHE ANNUAL Southwest Theater Conference 
met in Fort Worth October 25 to 27 and fur- 
ther declared its independence. Last year, en- 
tertained at Baylor University, Waco, the con 
ference sent an instructed delegation to the 
First National Theater Assembly in New York. 
This had been called by the American National 
Theater and Academy for the purpose of re 
modeling ANTA to make it a trade group for 
the college and community theaters of the 
country. 

The Southwest delegation were ordered to 
present a resolution calling on the theatrical 
umions to co-operate or to leave the theaters 
alone; and, also, to resist efforts to obtain a 


governmental subsidy for any sort of the- 


atrical activity. The position is largely academic 


as nothing, positively nothing, had been done 
in the ensuing ten months. ANTA, far from 
being able to proceed constructively as the 
heir and assign of the National Theater Con 
ference, was busy staying alive. 

But the Southwest Theater Conference met 
on schedule, this time at Texas Christian Uni 
versity, Fort Worth, where Walther Volbach 
of the drama department was the president. Its 
one important piece of business was to pass a 
resolution asking corporate members of ANTA 
(at $25 a year) to hold up payment until 
ANTA shows the spots on its cards. 


The Annual Theater Conference 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Presumably this money, aggregating $300 
to $500, will be held in escrow by a committee 
until ANTA talks. Obviously the Southwest 
conference wants this money if ANTA fails 
to produce a program. ANTA, of course, wants 
the money, too. 

The question is largely theoretical. The 
Southwest Theater Conference actually has no 
power to come between ANTA and its corpo- 
rate members. Most of them, including this 
writer, were in the ANTA fold before there 
was a conference. They joined for reasons un- 
related to conference purposes. 

But it is a sign of the times. There was but 
one dissenting vote when the question was put 
to the members in Fort Worth. And the dis- 
sent was one of clarification rather than op- 
position. There was evidence that the regional 
theater wants to stay regional, which is clair- 
voyant not to say practical. 

The Fort Worth conference was attended 
by at least sixty representatives of college and 
community play groups. They had one story 
to tell. Broadway has been of no help to them. 
They have had to sweat out play titles and 
availabilities, pay large royalties on the dot. 
Since this was business, Broadway was chill and 
proper. Once it was transacted the relationship 
stopped. 


Then they went about their conference ac- 
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tivity, discussing phases of operations, seeing 
an original play produced by the T.C.U. drama 
forces, electing ofhcers and having a fine 
time of it. But their word to New York was, 
“What are you going to do for us; not what 
can we do for you?” Dr. Volbach had reported, 
embarrassed, that ANTA had not even replied 
to his letter. 

Another effect was to get a belated answer 
from ANTA, which does not appear conclu- 
sive to us. At any rate this is the place to pub- 


lish it, as follows: 


At the annual meeting of ANTA on Octo- 
ber 22, 1951 [six days before the conference 
in the Southwest], the corporate members 
adopted the reorganization plan proposed by 
the National Theater Assembly’s committee 
under the chairmanship of Louis M. Simon. 

Asa result of this work ANTA, which was 
designated by the assembly in January, 1951, 
as its national theater organization, is author- 
ized to step up its membership campaign to 
bring its membership into greater conformity. 


This will bring into being a board of directors 
of sixty-three, elected under the new panel 
system which comprises the university, com- 
munity, profession and the public. It is hoped 
that through the co-operation of the fifteen 
regions in which the country is divided by the 
National Theater Assembly committee, the 
membership aim will be reached in time for a 
new election before the holding of the second 
National Theater Assembly in a city outside 
New York, probably in the spring of 1952. 

In the meantime the fund raising activities 
of ANTA continue through events scheduled 
to arouse interest in donations to our endow- 
ment. The play series will have a pre-opening 
week in Hartford, Connecticut, before being 
unveiled for two weeks at the ANTA Play- 
house, New York, in a five play subscription 
season on January 16, 1952. 

The ANTA Workshop, which with the as- 
sured co-operation of educational theater lead- 
ers on and off the board, may yet be turned into 
the long-awaited Academy, will soon be in 
operation. 

The National Theater Service Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Margo Jones, will 
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institute a reorganization of ANTA’s national 
theater service under the direction of George 
Freedley, released for this purpose by the New 
York Public Library. 

Rosamund Gilder, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Theater Committee, will deal with such 
imports as that of the Old Vic, the Jean-Louis 
Barrault troupe from Paris, as well as the pos- 
sible sending of a company abroad as invited 
by Hugh Hunt and Tyrone Guthrie for the 
Old Vic. 

This had been envisioned for the Théatre 
l’Athenée which Louis Jouvet’s untimely death 
prevented. Any such ventures would have to 
come through private funds channeled through 
ANTA as have past sending of companies 
abroad or on tour in this country. Our own 
funds are limited to support our playhouse, 
play series, national service functions, lecture 
and conference facilities. 


WITHOUT TRYING to beat ANTA with the big 
stick of corporate memberships, we fail to see 
relief for regional theaters in this program. 
ANTA continues to see itself as a Broadway 
institution. Its most positive efforts are its 
own play series and Rosamund Gilder’s inter- 
national committee. These are very well in their 


way but what have they to do with the Little 


Theater of Athens, Texas, or the Hilltop Play- 


ers of Lon Morris College? 


The Fort Worth conference, as we leave the 
subject of ANTA, was probably the last in 
which the college theater will dominate. Un- 
der the successive presidencies of Rupel Jones 
of the University of Oklahoma, Paul Baker of 
Baylor University, and Walther Volbach of 
T.C.U., the meetings have become “educa- 
tional.” 

The community theater will be given its 
chance. The newly clected president is John 
Wray Young of the Shreveport Little Theater. 
The college wing of the conference wants it 
this way for a year or two, anyway. Each com- 
munity theater has a major problem of public 
relations, of making the home constituency 
recognize its civic function and not merely 
tolerate it as a hobby of eccentrics. To this end 

continued on page 76 
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This story of your river is ‘“‘a classic of 
Western literature." 


—Raymond Carlson 
Editor of Arizona Highways 
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Illustrated by ROSS SANTEE 


HE Mighty Gila has seen some of the most 

romantic of all American history. Racing from 
icy Mountain torrent to dusty, placid stream, it was 
the scene of the astounding Hohokam culture, of 
desperate Spanish imperial attempts. Long before 
Henry Hudson set sail in his tiny Half Moon, white 
men were fighting over the Gila. Since then Span- 
iards, Civil War generals, Apaches, Mexicans, Mor- 
mons and pioneers have ranged through the cactus— 
building up fabulous stories, tragic truths. From 
dinosaurs tw drunkards, from the lost bells of 
Tumacacori to Tombstone—this is the authoritative 
story of a great river, and of the men who panted 
and dreamed, struggled and died beside it. 
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Volumes III and IV 

BY DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York $15.00 


was George Washington a great man? Most 
Americans have thought so without pondering 
the question at length. The early filial-pietists, 
like Parson Weems, asserted that he was more 
than a man, that he was, in fact, a demigod, 
the cherry-tree legend for some reason being 
illustrative of that characterization. On a more 
literate level, but still without benefit of ex- 
tensive research, John Marshall, Washington 
Irving, and Henry Cabot Lodge—and doubt- 
less a majority of the thousand or so biog- 
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tionaries contain more technical and 
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comparable books. 

All Funk & Wagnalls Diction- 
aries are STANDARD Dictionaries 
—standard in American schools, 
homes and offices for more than 
sixty years, At all bookstores. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


raphies that Rupert Hughes estimated to have 
been written about Washington — continued 
the affirmation. Then, during the 1920's, when 
the debunkers, partly in healthy reaction to 
the innocuous but essentially boring picture 
of the Founding Fathers portrayed by the 
filial-pietists, and partly under the influence 
of the Marx-cum-Freud approach, went to 
work to make hash of American folk heroes, 
the affirmation received something of a set- 
back. (See, for example, W. E. Woodward's 
grumpy life of Washington.) And there, in 
the main—with the exception of excellent 
studies of specific phases of Washington's ca- 
reer—the question remained until, in 1948, 
Douglas Southall Freeman published the first 
two volumes of what promises to be the most 
thoughtful as well as the most authoritative 
examination of Washington’s life for some 
time to come. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the two 
new volumes of Freeman’s biography, taking 
up the story in 1758 when young Washington 
returned home from the French and Indian 
War to become a planter and ending in April 
1778 when news was received of French rec- 
ognition of American independence, are, like 
the previous volumes, based upon the kind of 
painstaking examination and critical evalua- 
tion of all relevant documents that idolaters 
and debunkers are equally incapable of, and 
for which our modern psycho-biographers, 
with their predilection for short cuts, have 
neither the patience nor the training. Verily, 
history-writing, as Charles Beard used to say, 
is a tricky business. Douglas Freeman is fully 
aware of the treacherous pitfalls that await 
the historical biographer and if his pages at 
times lack excitement (as, indeed, long periods 
of Washington’s life before 1773 lacked excite- 
ment), his effort represents without question 
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historical scholarship at its finest. Neverthe- 
less, the question remains: Was Washington a 
great man? 

Freeman does not, of course, attempt any 
final assessment at this stage of the game. But 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, as detail is 
piled on detail in the twenty years presently 
under scrutiny, an impressive personality be- 
gins to emerge. We do not half expect it at 
first, as we follow, perhaps impatiently, the 
careful summary of Washington's undramatic 
pattern of behavior from 1759 to 1773: the 
restoration of his rundown plantation, his ex- 
periments in tobacco and wheat-growing, his 
relations with neighbors and tenants, his un 
spectacular service as vestryman, county jus 
tice, and member of the House of Burgesses. 
Isn't Freeman putting too much stress, we ask 
ourselves, on what he calls “building on the 
commong lace’? 

But his method becomes clear to us as we 
tollow Washington into the years of conflict 
leading up to the Revolution, and by the time 
we have spent a few months with Washington 
as Commander-in-Chief we are ready to bow 
to Freeman's judgment: the transformation of 
the quiet Virginia planter into the revered con- 
tinental commander would be inexplicable 
without a detailed knowledge of Washington's 
development in patience, determination, and 
ability to handle men during his years of civil- 
ian life before he took command. 


Washington was not being histrionic when 
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he bolted for the adjoining library after John 
Adams proposed him as Commander-in-Chief 
or when, later, he told Patrick Henry, with 
tears in his eyes: “From the day I enter upon 
the command of the American Armies, I date 
my fall, and the ruin of my reputation.” With- 
out being excessively modest, he simply did 
not think that his limited experience as com- 
mander of a small Virginia regiment made him 
“equal to the Command I am honoured with.”’ 
For almost seventeen years he had given little 
thought to military affairs and read few, if 
any, books on the subject. Yet by the end of 
the siege of Boston his prestige was immense 
and the lawmakers of Massachusetts were al- 
ready referring to him in extravagant terms. 
Nevertheless, it would be the “grossest distor 
tion of the evidence,” Freeman insists, to por- 
tray him as a “man whose career had been one 
of ordered and adequate preparation for the 
part he was to play.” 

And what was that part? “He was one 
tenth field commander and nine-tenths admin- 
istrator. His prime duty was not to kill the 
British but to keep the American Army alive.” 
In comparison with twentieth-century wars, 
the Revolutionary conflict seems like a minor 
skirmish, yet it is dithcult to believe that any 
modern general faced more maddening prob- 
lems than those that overwhelmed Washington 
almost continuously from the day be assumed 
command. The “terror by night’’—possible 
breakup of the army as short-term enlistments 
ran out—was the worst problem, and ever 
present. At the end of 1775, hundreds of sol- 
diers started home “without so much as a 
glance at the enemy who was plainly visible,” 
and a similar crisis occurred the following 
year. But there were other equally perplexing 
dithculties: quarrels of the officers over senior- 
ity, incompetency in the staff departments, 
French visitors descending on headquarters 
soliciting high commissions, and the intrigues 


of General Conway to undermine confidence 
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in the Commander-in-Chief. By the time of 
Valley Forge, the problem of dwindling sup- 
plies dwarfed even these. “Previously,” says 
Freeman, “at every twist of the revolutionar , 
struggle some essential of successful war had 
not been available; now at Valley Forge every- 
thing was lacking. The Army might freeze 
before it starved; and if it found shelter and 
food, the shortage of clothing and footgear 
would keep it from taking the field.” But 
through it all, never once did Washington con- 
sider turning back from his decision when he 
took command “to devote {his| life and for- 
tune to the cause we are engaged in.” In view 
of his importance by this time as the “moral 
cement of the Union,” there is little doubt 
that any wavering on his part would have been 
calamitous. 

Freeman does not minimize Washington's 
shortcomings. As a man, he was perhaps too 
aloof, too dignified, too “sparing with the tonic 
of laughter”; Freeman’s attempt to humanize 
him in his dealings with Conway, we feel, does 
not quite come off. As a tactician, he made 
mistakes, and Freeman concedes that his con- 
fused state of mind during November 1776 
might well have brought the American cause 
close to ruin. But the wonder is not that he 
made mistakes, but that he did so much with 
what he had. As Freeman says, we are con- 
fronted with a double marvel: “that he en- 
dured and that he did so without threatening 
even once to quit.” He not only endured, but 
by his steadfast devotion to the purposes for 
which the war was being waged, his unfailin 
deference to his superiors in Congress, even 
when his patience was most sorely tried, and 
by his judicious use of the almost plenar 
powers granted him in emergencies, he left an 
enduring heritage for the American republic. 
One can only echo Freeman as he finishes the 
survey of Washington at this point in the war: 
“This man Washington has the seeds of great- 
ness in him!” 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 
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MOBILIZERS FOR AMERICA 
The Struggle for Survival 


BY ELIOT JANEWAY 


Yale University Press, New Haven $6.00 


IN The Struggle for Survival, a survey of 
economic mobilization in World War II, Eliot 
Janeway has surely written the liveliest of the 
recent additions to the Yale “Chronicles of 
America.” In an area of mounting statistics 
and proliferating alphabet agencies, Janeway 
has chosen to emphasize the human element: 
the American people who, in the final analysis, 
were the mobilizers, and the diverse personali- 
ties who fought the stormy Battle of Washing- 
ton as heads of the bewildering array of war 
agencies. 

Janeway withholds neither criticism nor 
commendation as he cuts his way through the 
confused jungle of administrative organization 


and reorganization that was wartime Washing- 


ton. Donald Nelson emerges as the villain of 
continued on page 78 
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A Shape of Light 


WILLIAM GOYEN 


So it was there that, long ago, in that town, the message was 
sent and lost; and it is here, many years later, in this city and in 
this time, that the lost message is risen and reclaimed and fixed 
forever in the light of so much darkness and of so many meanings. 


The Record 


THE worps he wrote down on paper, 
shaped in long thin skeletal characters, 
with a boney forefinger maneuvering his 
pencil, even as though the characters 
themselves were ghosts of the alphabet, 
are ghosts of a page—the page is haunted. 
But on this haunted page he comes back 
to us, his face and his look and all about 
him; he comes back like an old sad age 
yellow on a page. It is a dim ghostly line 
of words, his words on the page; bring a 
light to it: see how the words flare up to 
light, answering to what put them there. 
The page is lighted. 

So the record reads: “If on an evening 
of a good moon you will see a lighted 
shape, much like a scrap of light rising 
like a ghost from the ground, then saddle 
your horse and follow it where it will go. 
It will lead you here and yonder, al! night 
long until daybreak. Then you will see it 
vanish into the ground. Some oldtimers 
here call this Bailey’s Light and say that 
it is the lantern of a risen ghost of an 
old pioneer, Bailey was his name; and that 
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old Bailey is risen to search for something 
he has lost in his lifetime, something, even 
as ghost, he wants to get back or to get 
straight, riding on his horse to find it. 
So he is flashing his lantern through the 
night, for this. Others have said it is a 
farmer’s lantern, glowing as the farmer 
swings it down to the river to see its tide 
and whether it will flood his crops. Still 
others say it is a ghostly hunter hunting. 
At any rate, there is a ghost in my night 
here, and I have studied him and finally 
thought to watch for him and to follow 
his light if he should rise up and go 
abroad.” 


“Oh where you agoing Boney Benson, 
and it nightfall? Why are you leaving the 
suppertable so suddenly; you have gol- 
loped your food; your supper will get 
cold and I will get cold. Where you agoing 
so suddenly, Boney Benson?” 

Because he followed the light, lo here! 
lo there! time and time again, every time 
he saw it, he knew where the light went, 
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he found its secret territory. Something 
was there for him to find out and he had 
to endure, wait, study and study it until 
its buried, difficult meaning came to him. 
But it didn’t finally come, when it came, 
like an easy vision. He had to follow, hard 
and in hardship and torment, he had to 
give himself wholly, unafraid, surren- 
dered to it. He had to leave things behind. 
When he left the territory of his mean- 
ing, his burden was to bear, understand- 
ing the meaning at last, what he had 
found out, and to pass it on—and this 
was his life, bearing, suffering the found- 
out meaning of what he was involved in, 
haunted by it, grieved by it, but possess- 
ing it—and watching it continue to grow, 
on and on, into deeper and larger mean- 
ing. This, only, was all his pain. 


Well, then, let me see here how to tell 
it, for I tell you this man had seen a 
strange and most marvelous passing thing 
and now has made me see it; and to fasten 
it in a telling and hold it recorded that 
way, though it itself run on, is all my 
aim and craving, find I tongue to tell it. 
I will want to tell you how, after seeing 
this light rise up and glide, a man got up 
to leave whatever he was doing to follow; 
and how the following of this light came 
to be the one gesture of his life—not to 
catch the light or disturb it or claim it 
for himself, how could he? it belonged to 
all the others before him, too, and to those 
after him, to whom this is told, but just 
to see what he could see, shown up in the 
shed light of this light where it went; and 
to keep himself out of it, he didn’t mat- 
ter, it was the light that mattered: he 


passed away, the light remained and 
went on. 

Yet one must acknowledge how he 
loved, required, respected the idea, the 
image of himself as alone after the light 
and tormented by it, wandering some- 
times weeping in a cold place, anonymous, 
alien, free. The times he raced through 
the freezing and windy spaces, desperate, 
full of strange fears—what was he look- 
ing for?—were often terrible; yet the 
idea, later in his mind, the image of him- 
self: that wild and terrible shape riding 
the land, makes us both weep for him, 
as though he were some pitiful begging 
stranger, and silently rejoice, because we 
know he was free in his suffering and that 
he was surrendered to and.claimed utterly 
by the truth of himself, belonging to that 
mysteriously beautiful and often cruel 
Force that wanted to use him for some- 
thing. Then whar. did the light want to 
use him for? His only aim was to find out. 

So this man made covenant with him- 
self not to ally himself with any pattern 
of life or form of human activity that 
would keep him from his suffering after 
the lighted shape in whieh he sought the 
truth he was after. He would use this 
light to shine it over all things, live and 
dead, to see what they were, to touch them 
with light so that he could give them a 
name, as though they were the first things 
and he the first man, to keep taking in- 
ventory of it all, to hold it all straight 
and named and preserved in the light, 
having found the light or having had the 
light passed on to him by those before 
him and so keep it alive and so pass it on. 

For what other task was there in the 
world to give oneself to? All around him 
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roiled a giant and anxious watchlessness, 
the blind conquests of men engaged in 
hunts to kill, plots to gain, plans to trick 
to glory or increase. The little light! 
Sometimes only like a speck in the eye; 
sometimes only a tiny bright spot at the 
end of a long and dark corridor. Often 
he thought of all the places to be or go, 
of the people in places, kin and comrades 
and lovers, of their faces, the light in 
eyes, of their flesh. Then it seemed he was 
no more than ghost, living only a phan- 
tom life, underground, below life, cut-off, 
far away, loose and on the lightless rim 
of the world. Then he cried out, “O will 
you mock me, destroy me, ghost of light 
that I follow?” Those times he was tor- 
tured by his choice, he cursed his station, 
abused himself and finally blinded his 
eyes with his hands to put out the light. 
But there it was, shining, in his head, 
a miner’s little lantern, going over the 
ground of his mind; and he could only 
follow it. 

What put the blessing of the light upon 
him that turned his flesh to fire, that 
turned his eyes away from everything 
that would keep them from the path of 
the light? What serpent urged him to this 
record to get for himself this knowledge 
and this image which changed him into 
something that he could only be by him- 
self, something which he wanted to give 
to others (what a mystery that what was 
his light became others’ darkness) yet 
which seemed to destroy them or turn 
them away from him? Was the light, 
then, death? Was the light, then, his own 
image of himself which, given to others, 
stole their own self-image from them and 
left them him-imagined, without even the 
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light to go after? What to proclaim out 
of this man’s gesture, light or darkness? 

Well, let me see how can I tell it, for 
I tell you he knew a most wonderful pass- 
ing thing; and can I find tongue to shape 
it, I will leave something of us both be- 
hind, a shape of light in the darkness, a 
lighted shape of dust: a record. 


“Why are you awatching out the 
kitchen window; what is there for you 
to see? Eat your supper and pay some 
*tention to me....” 

“There is something live in the land, 
my wife Allie; and my eyes are awatching 
to see. But one eye is on you, my wife 
Allie; and one eye is watching through 
the window.” 

“You can’t divide me with the out- 
doors; when your eye turns from me the 
light is taken from me and I am left in 
half a shadow; why do you turn the light 
from me?” 

“] have an eye watching for the light, 
you must understand.” 

“Oh you are going to leave me again. 
When you leave me so cold and in my 
darkness, I cannot understand, Boney 
Benson; I cannot understand.” 


Lying connected to his wife in their 
moist bed, melted in their sweat and sim- 
mering in their sweet civet, he thought I 
am traveler home under the hill. Yet ourt- 
side he would see a light, ground ghost; 
and he would turn back to himself and 
rally up himself, draw up and rise and 
dismember the joining to go to it. Often 
it would be only a lantern hanging back 
in the trees, with no hand to show for it; 
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or sometimes just the light of the brooder 
in the henhouse; sometimes a glowing wad 
of fireflies along the ground, and some- 
times a nightfire on the hill. In the end, 
after so much of this breaking away to 
see could it be this light, everything, every 
giving of himself, every sacrifice of him- 
self only delivered him over and back to 
himself and his pursuit again. There was, 
finally, no escape. 

Then one night at supper he surely saw 
it, and he saddled King and went after 
it. They followed all night long, finding 
nothing but what grew out of the ground 
or lay upon it, grass and creature. He re- 
turned at daybreak, after it disappeared. 


“Oh where you agoing and it night- 
fall. Why are you leaving the suppertable 
so suddenly, you have golloped your food. 
Your supper will get cold and I will go 
cold. Where you agoing so suddenly?” 

“I have seen it, I have seen it; and I am 
going to saddle my horse and follow it. 
Wait for me ’til I get back, my wife 
Allie.” 

“O do not saddle the purple horse, O 
do not ride the purple horse King.... 
Shall I keep the sweet potatoes warm in 
the oven?” 

“I will never eat them, my wife Allie; 


or eat them cold....’ 


So let us go with him a little ways, a 
ghost of the light, following him only 
with our eyes, so let us come sit here under 
the hill with him and he will tell us so 
we can tell it. Circle of insects round us, 
grasshoppers, caterpillars, eye like the pod 
of green peas, ripe bursting eye, pluck- 
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able... they plucked out sweet old Glou- 
cester’s eyeballs and his poor houseless 
poverty came wild out of the hill, and in 
his skins led the blind old turned out 
Somebody down the road to the cliff. 
Come let us hold us close to all this dream 
of dust, of these figures of dust and light, 
we are a radiant bowl of light and dust 
shaped by the stillness of his moment of 
telling... 


“I would not be mad as they say I am, 
poor houseless poverty, caved in the side 
of this hill, the road beyond with the foot 
of the traveler upon it, raising the dust 
at his heels, see him go, Old Somebody, 
holding to the highway. Breathed out of 
this dust, I will find the first things, late 
I will find them, last to the first things, 
come let us join to find the first beginning 
things, they are still, even yet, here in 
everything: say dust, say light, see what 
shall we call them. Old Ancestor, rib- 
sprung, old dusty one seared by the light, 
mixture of light and dust, come under 
this hill a moment, stay a moment . . . Old 
Somebody. We have the everlasting shed 
blood covenant upon our flesh. 

“Walking one day I found a child let 
down from Heaven on a’piece of string, 
standing in a meadow of Bluebonnets and 
Paint-Brush, leashed out to me. This was 
my lost child and I told him what he did 
not know, left my words with him, our 
covenant, and laid this charge upon him: 
speak of this little species that cannot 
speak for itself; be gesture; and use the 
light and follow it wherever it may lead 
you, and lead others to it. And though 
critics may mock you, lovers leave you 
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and the whole world fall away from you 
... follow the light into the darkness 
where all vanishment comes back again. 

“TI gave him, this errand-boy, this run- 
ner and rider, the message and it rose and 
was delivered, but he was cut off and left 
earth-bound and could not rise again to 
where he had dropped down from, but 
was dismembered and cast-out, untied, to 
be a wanderer on roads of dirt... behold 
! am he who sold you, bound in leathern 
thongs, to a new master; but O my 
brother! | beseech you remember not my 
sin against you and grant me this prayer. 
Bind me now hand and foot; beat me 
with stripes, shave my head and cast me 
into prison: make me suffer all 1 inflicted 
on you, and then perchance the Lord will 
have mercy and forget my great sin that 
| have committed against Him and against 
you! Come on wild heart, my wild heart, 
come on; for there is another country aad 
another language. I came into my life to 
find it a kind of darkness until I discov- 
ered the record of this little lantern, and 
I will die, too, with the little light in my 
hand, buried with the little light in the 
ground. 

“Riding one night, I galloped upon a 
flock of shining night-people under shin- 
ing trees; it was a festival of some large 
clan of bloodkin, they all had that strong 
look about them that told they were 
members of blood. They were beautifully 


dressed, in satins and pongees; and sashes 


of silk were hung from the delicate trees, 
fragile colored lanterns hung in the trees, 
the moon in the trees, too, like one of the 
lanterns; the breeze was alive, a soft 
trembling hand roving under and among 
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the silks, all in a smooth pastoral place. 
The feast was laid out on the ground and 
covered with the most translucent veil of 
muslin, showing beneath it the fruit and 
the victuals, a heaped-up pile of riches. 
But keep the feast from the insect that 
was already coming down upon it, the 
flies and bees already hovered in a swarm- 
ing circle around the edge, and the crawl- 
ing things had trailed the festival and lay 
in hordes on the rim of the festival. Put 
it under glass, save it save it, this food 
and this flesh shining under the passing 
sun. The red and golden drums lie on the 
ground and the flutes and winds lie lip- 
less, ungiven; and ungiven or given, the 
lips will pucker and the lungs will punc- 
ture and shrivel and fingers of flesh for 
drums will curl and cleave to bone. Yea 
dazzle me dazzle me! Round me like a 
wheel of stars. Flash the fireworks on me, 
blind my eyes, dazzle me. You are all so 
beautiful. “We were on a picnic,’ they 
would tell it, ‘the whole flock of us, down 
by the sandbank at the river, on the 
Fourtha July. Suddenly in the woods, 
walking under the trees, was a figure; and 
someone whispered it’s old Boney Benson. 
We watched him. Did he want to join us? 
He did not come any closer but hovered 
on the edge of our picnic, across the bob- 
wire fence, just looking to see. We were 
all, food and person, the whole picnic, in 
his eye. What did he want from us? Him 
—you know who—went to see what 
Boney Benson might want, he was not 
afraid of Boney Benson, even took him a 
biscuit and a drink of water; and when 
he tried to cross the bobwire fence he 
fell upon it and was caught and cut there. 
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Boney Benson helped Aim off and went 
away—without the water, for the water 
was spilt; but he did not drop the biscuit 
and gave it safely to Boney Benson. The 
blood was on Ais trousers.’ 


“To us arrives the unanswerable at our 
door and cries answer! and will not stay 
or be there to hear when we open the door 
—nor can we ever give any answer, the 
unanswerable is unanswerable. Nor will 
the unnameable, always hovering over 
and round us for its name, be ever named. 
The patched webbed face of a ghost floats 
round us, hangs and hovers in our air 
lodged like a becalmed kite over us, 
moored to our hearts that try to send 
messages up the string to it. Dance my 
pretties, laugh; and on I go, on the road, 
the dust at my feet and you for a moment 
in the meadow, under the silken sashes, 
shining in the eye of the insect that has it 
all in the little mirror of his eye. 

“In a grassy corner, humped upon a 
mossy rock, an old naked man bent over 
his geometric shape and measured with 
long forefinger and straddled legs of his 
compass the secret from his brain and his 
wild burning eye. He has measured the 
enigmatic arc, my pretties, he has found 
a figure for the distance between point 
and point, within the sharp corner of an 
angle he has found the little meaning; 
come let us slide into this tiny harbor of 
angle under the spread length of this old 
artificer’s fingers, let us be measured and 
encompassed by this small compass scope, 
come on wild hearts, my wild wild hearts, 
come on, under the span of this naked old 


man’s fingers, safe in the shape of his sweet 


brain of dust. Naked, no shoe for his foot, 


he has gone to his dark place to stay and 
meditate until he has his meaning. 

“Horse of dreams, with a bowed down 
head and dustshot eye, ride me away from 
this world of grief, come ride me ride me 
away. Till I have grieved myself free, at 
last; till I have sorrowed myself free. And 
then where we go it will not matter. We 
will carry our baby in our arms, we will 
have our trunk and the babybuggy, that 
is all we will carry, and onto the road we 
will go, turned back into our lives that 
were stolen from us. Move here, move 
there, hide here, break out there; O will 
you mock me, destroy me, ghost of light 
that I follow? 

“So what happened was this: we came 
onto the wide strange region lying under 
a nightfall sky. It was twilight, you un- 
derstand, although good dark hadn’t come 
yet. On our right was an orchard of wild 
fruit trees and the trees were full of white 
creatures, white you understand. The pale 
early moon was the color of the creatures, 
fowl-like, and like it was of their feather, 
it seemed a white fowl rising from the 
far bush, the moon did, in the color of 
distance: blue. There stood the trees 
abloom with white creatures, only the 
glimmer of last daylight lingering over 
the roan-colored grasses; and in the back- 
ground the scrawly trees were like marks 
scrawled on a dark wall. 

“There were four of us, you under- 
stand, on horseback: the three Tilson boys 
and me, I was on King’s back—he was 
going after it, too—and riding after it, 
what I had seen so many times I could but 
finally follow it. This is what we were 
going after, this gentle and curious light 
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that was now following a straight path 
along the ground, and tumbling on as if 
it was a lighted ball of weed. And if I 
could tell you I would regale you with 
telling how this light had come up tat- 
tered out of the ground and wound itself 
into this ball and started rolling along. 
And if I could describe you it, I would 
do it, how this radiant object shed the 
most delicate and pure, clear illumination 
on little things in its path and along both 
sides; so that what it showed us who fol- 
lowed was the smallest detail of the world, 
the frail eternal life of the ground, the 
whiskers of a fieldmouse, the linked bones 
in the jointed feet of a hidden sleeping 
bird, a clear still white tincture of dew 
hanging like a fallen star on a blade of 
grass, a hairy worm on a stem like one 
lost eyebrow, the hued crescent of the 
shale of a sloughed snake like a small pale 
fallen rainbow. 

“So following this ghostly little lamp 
of light, we came, of a sudden, into this 
unearthly landscape, the one I have told 
you about, with the white beings. We 
knew the country, you understand—our 
ancestors had broken it as wilderness and 
started all their seed there, my grand- 
fathers and their fathers, me, all my 
bloodkin, children and children’s chil- 
dren. We descendants thought we had 
measured and blazed it all. But there is 
always some unknown part of all that is 
known—and we had stumbled onto it, 
following this light. I knew my ancestors 
had followed this light, it was that an- 
cient a thing, this light; that they had 
ridden behind it, over branch and pas- 
ture, thicket and prairie, from supper till 
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sunrise, when they saw it sink into the 
ground, There are the records to prove it, 
for these old men made records, stopping 
to put down what happened, even as I 
am doing: ‘Around us were disorder, ran- 
cour, words gone sour in the mouth like 
persimmons; thoughts turned rotten in 
the mind, crops eaten, droughts and 
floods, poorly wives and an evil chance of 
children; but when we saw this light, we 
left the worst behind and followed to see 
what it was, that it might show us what 


our sorrow meant. 


The record stopped here, there was 
never another word written. What had 
this old man seen or found that had 
stopped all words, that would not take 
words? What had happened to this old 
Follower, so long gone? Had the light 
been his death, had he met with mishap 
or evil on the route of the light? Or had 
he not been able to put another word to 
all that he had seen and so abandoned the 
record to become the light? Think of that 
moment of abandonment, that moment 
of realization that spirit passes beyond its 
vain laboring to make flesh or word of 
what is beyond both and incapable of 
containing them wholly: he rose and van- 
ished into that region, and there we must 
find him. 

And now, after so much struggle and 
after so much following, I ask, was he the 
light? Does his cry, now before eyes on a 
lighted page, proclaim: Will you follow 
the light that led me? If from your bed 
or through your window, on a night of a 
good moon, you see a shape rise like a 
tatter from the ground and go along, sad- 
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it will lead you. 


A tilted gravestone marks this man and 
his proclaiming cry; and it is said, indeed, 
to this very day, in that town, that a light 


Il The Message 


Call Boney Benson from his grave. Call 
him from the dirt, for some one of us must 
disturb him so that he will rise and wander 
over the ground of the mind until he is 
followed and defined and laid away again 
to rest. 

Suddenly he comes back, rising, called 
for, to his name, swinging his lantern 
along the railroad track. With his return 
comes the image of a kite. It has come 
slowly, this slow-footed, late-arriving 
image of Boney Benson and the kite... 
wait for the coming back, as image waits, 


too. 


In a town, once, there lived this Boney 
Benson. He worked at the depot and, like 
a skeleton-headed ghost in charge of the 
movement of the dead, flagged the mid- 
night freight trains with a red lantern. 
One night, while you waited with your kin 
at the depot, the children in their sleepers, 
for the arrival of the ten-o-six, just to 
watch it for a thrill—you had all been 
riding on the Highway to cool off (it was 
broiling August) and had come on back 
to park at the depot to watch the train 
come in—you saw him pushing a freight 
cart with a casket on it and saw him help 
some Negroes load it onto the baggage 
car. You saw him make the sign of the 


cross. People in the car whispered of 


dle your horse and follow it and see where 


rises from it at nights and wanders over 
the countryside, beckoning after it a race 
of the road, a race of followers. What 
more to say. It goes on, as this teller and 
this listener do. 


someone lately died in the town—so this 
was why they had come to the depot— 
and you heard one of the menfolks say 
under his breath, “Goodbye old Stacey,” 
and it seemed the dead person was given 
over to the hands of Boney Benson. Peo- 
ple in the car said “Old Boney Benson! 
doesn’t he look scarey; looks worse and 
worse ever time you see him”; and whis- 
pered his story beyond your hearing. You 
related him, again, to death and phantoms 
and thought him in some way and sorrow- 
fully in charge of the dead who were 
moved where, in what direction, toward 
wnat graveyard of judgment, on the 
trains that rolled into the town out of 
blackness of night and went on ahead into 
swallowing blackness. 

Whether he had a wife or family or 
other kinfolks in the town you never 
heard it said, and your only information 
came from conversations overheard— 
which makes you think how impoverished 
a servitude is childhood and how people 
talked about seemed only ghosts and that 
it is later, when we have our own eyes 
and language, that we reclaim these as 
flesh and blood people of earth, but only 


when they are ghosts, and too late. But 
they come back to take their lost flesh. 
Yet you heard enough said about him to 
render him a haunted man of bones, 
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crossed by his own boney fingers, cruci- 
fied on the gaunt cross of his own body, 
two sticks nailed together. At night he 
hovered over you in your nightmares, his 
crossed face, speaking of his life; but you 
did not ask a question. 

Where did he live in the daytime, where 
did he sleep, who were his folks? On the 
days spent in the graveyard with the 
women kinfolks to clean the family plot 
and to plant camphor and crepemyrtle 
trees and hoe the weeds, shape the graves 
of dead kin and put out poison for arma- 
dillos, graverobbers, you imagined him 
somewhere in the graveyard, nursing the 


dead. 


It was late one March afternoon when 
you were flying a kite in the pasture that 
you looked up and saw Boney Benson 
coming down the traintracks, where he 
belonged, in your mind, as any train, as 
though that was the natural place for him 
to travel, and not the road or path. You 
watched him coming closer, in a steam of 
his own kicked-up dust; and when he got 


to where you were holding the string of 
your kite in the pasture, he switched off 
the tracks and crossed the pasture to you. 


You would not run; you waited; you 
were a kite’s mooring and the kite was 
your responsibility in the sky and you 
could not abandon it or cut it adrift. He 
approached you ghost-like, like a dream 
you could have of him and so cry out 
“somebody! somebody!” in the night un- 
til a hand touched and quictened you. 
Still, you were not afraid. 

He stood over you, smelling of train 
and graveyard, as his image later hovered 
over you, as the kite itself hovered over 
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you now, so long so limpbodied a man— 
as though he were pasted together, drawn 
loosely over the cross-sticks of his body, 
whittled arms; and he dangled there over 
you for a moment. Boney Benson looked 
up at the kite that hung over you in a 
gray steady wind, then down at you, and 
said, in his boney voice: “Have you sent 
a message up to it, son?” You said no 
sir. And he said, “Well, then let’s do it, 
Partner.” 

Now this was a kite built so carefully 
and with stern labor, made out of kin- 
dling wood and shoe-box tissuepaper, the 
first built kite of yours that had ever 
flown: a miracle had happened, your con- 
struction had been removed a distance 
from you; you were no longer joined ex- 
cept by the most tenuous connection of 
thread: you the mooring on one end, on 
the other end the artifice, built of good 
stuff off the place, freed and lifted up 
into a life of its own, hovering over the 
place it had freed itself from and which 
had provided the materials to make it 
with, 

Boney Benson took from his pocket a 
piece of barkish Indian Chief tablet paper 
written on in pencil and said, “Let me 
send the message.” You gave him the tight 
string and stepped back—your kite was 
in his spidery hands. You looked up at 
the face of the kite, hovering over the 
world, and down a little to his, over you, 
too. It seemed both faces were in the air, 
lodged there over you, and his face was 
like the kite’s: red papery face with sticks 
of bones. Boney Benson very carefully put 
the message on the kite string and it 
started going up. The message faltered, 
then moved slowly, climbing, climbing, 
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stopped awhile as if to rest or as if afraid 
of so high an ascent, then went faster 
faster up to the kite and lay pressed close 
against the face of it by the wind as 
though there were a conversation—or the 
kite was reading the message. Then the 
kite dived, in an instant, and began fall- 
ing falling. Boney Benson started pulling 
in the slack. But the string fell all around 
him. You rushed up to help, but it was 
no use, the string was falling, coiling all 
over the pasture, looping and winding 
round you as though there were some run- 
away bobbin in heaven and all the thread 
was raveling, unwinding down upon you 
in the pasture; and the kite was crashing 
to the earth. You saw it falling far away 
at the end of the pasture and you saw it 
headed for a crooked tree. 

But the message, like a kite itself, kept 
the air and began flying itself. You were, 
for a moment, Boney Benson and you, 
watching kite and message, one soaring 
and wafting and turning in the sunlight 
that suddenly broke through the March 
clouded sky, the other falling falling. The 
message went traveling on, now faster 
faster; and then the sun had its eyes on 
it and was reading Boney Benson’s letter; 
then the wind took it for a moment and 
read it, Braille-like, with its soft lips; the 
message moved on out of the lighted zone 
of the sun and passed into the shadow of 
a cloud and if there was rain up there the 
rain must have had the message for a 
moment, too. 

The message went on and on, through 
zones and fields of air; and again in a 
flash of sunlight you saw it like a silver 
mote, then lost it among a flight of birds, 
it like a bird itself; then finally, just as 
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the kite fell broken across the branches of 
a tree, its knotted tail, made of an old 
quilt, looped over the limbs, far across at 
the edge of the pasture, you saw the mes- 
sage for the last time, going on, now itself 
like a kite, wafting, lowering, rising again, 
flashing in the shuttering light, over the 
town and then beyond it—on away into 
invisibility. Boney Benson finally said, 
looking down at you, “Excuse me for los- 
ing your kite, son; I'll get you another 
one...”; and you said, “Wonder where 
the message went ...?” and for an instant 
he bent in a gesture that would haunt you 
forever and uttered a deep, stifled cry, as 
though something had hit him in the pit 
of the stomach and mashed his breath out. 
And then he went on away, down the 
railroad tracks. 


Now: what you saw, Boney Benson and 
you, was this: fallen kite and flying mes- 
sage, one free, one captive. You could tell 
about the kite, how its corpse lay hidden 
all summer among the leaves of the tree, 
leaf itself, with only you to know about 
it, secretly, as though it were a bird’s nest, 
left by Boney Benson who never came 
again but vanished like the message; how 
the wind found it, though, even hidden, 
and rattled it to haunt you; and how in 
the autumn when all the leaves had been 
taken by the wind and flown away like 
pieces of paper or lay like fallen messages 
under the crossed tree or scattered like 
pages of lost letters over the pasture, 
blowing into yards, down the roads and 
the railroad track, slapped and pasted 
against wire fences to paper them like 
walls of leaves, the whitened bones of the 
kite’s sticks hung like a glaring cross in 
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the naked tree for all to see... until the 
sticks, even, finally disappeared into birds’ 
or squirrels’ nests or fell onto the ground 
and rotted into it. Thus it all vanished 
away into you, as into air and into ground, 
until one day it would be remade and told 
about, flown again. For what there is to 
tell about is what was not seen...and 
this is all your chore. What is not seen 
torments the eye as though eye were only 
a ball of glass in a socket, until the brain 
can build an image of what is unseen and 
give vision to the eye. 


What happened to the message, the 
going-on part of the wreckage? Even 
then, you spent your days trying to ac- 
count for it. Finally, you imagined, it 
frightened birds, slipped through the fin- 
gers of the wind that had once had it but 
could not have it again, fell, fell like a 
leaf. It fell over a landscape of fragile 
trees like hair, animals like broken curves 
in the fields, into the hush of afternoon 
where miraculous morning had happened 
and left the landscape dazed into after- 
noon and where tears of dew had dried, 
a weeping was over; and everything was 
stilled. Then the rain fell upon the mes- 
sage and made it quiet, and took its words 
away; or the sun drew up the words and 
mixed them into cloud and the message 
fell as gentle rain. Children with their 
parents in the fields may have looked up 
and said, “Yonder is something falling out 
of the sky, it’s raining a piece of paper.” 
But if there were some who saw, there 
were many more who did not sce the fall- 
ing message—so many things fall and no 
eye to follow them down, a solitary New- 
ton watched an apple fall and who knows 
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who saw the ruined wings of that old 
father’s shape come down, on that ter- 
rible day? 

What happened to the message? Upon 
a landscape of hushed tumult and seren- 
ity, something was falling falling. It was 
no mote or vision in the eye of any who 
saw it flecking the sky and flashing, it was 
real and substantial as apple or winged 
son. The landscape was one of cows folded 
and horses cropping, of a few stones like 
sheep in the field, a smooth pastoral place 
where it seemed no violence could happen. 
Shimmering tresses of tree locks hung in 
the near distance, in the far distance some 
bare, scratchy trees looking like burrs in 
a meadow. In this landscape lay a little 
graveyard with graves and tilted grave- 
stones, a gathered family; and this falling 
missile might have fallen among the 
graves. 

What happened to the message, wher- 
ever it fell? It began a life of its own. 
Now having its own life, it could—and 
began to—attract life to it, involve itself 
in other life. A tree may have grown 
through it (later made a house) or a 
perpetual fern, eternally fertilizing itself; 
insects left trails and messages on it, rain 
melted its speech away—it was taken by 
all things, and finally moldered into earth 
and spread into everything. 

What did the message say on it? Sun 
knew it and rain knew it, wind knew it; 
but not you, you had to wait. ““Why did 
you leave me, Boney Benson; why did you 
go away and it nightfall?” “When you 


come home we will all go into Mississippi 
to see can we find our kinfolks.” “Many 


a beau have I let go, because I wanted you, 


because I wanted you....” “I have read 
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your letter and cried and cried; and read 
it and cried again.” “No. § will arrive 
two-fifteen, on time, carrying mail and 
news”; “If, at nightfall, you see a shape 
of light traveling over the ground, saddle 
your horse and follow it, to see what it 


” 


will show you.... 


What happened to the messenger? 
Where had he come from, before your 
time; where did he vanish away to? Ima- 
gine his room: bare, curtainless, crooked 
windowshades streaked by rain because 
the windows had been left open; the smell 
of trains in it; a crucifix on the wall at 
the head of the bed. In his bed, on a thin 
sunken mattress, his long form under the 
covers, his dust-covered hightop shoes toe- 
ing out from under the bed, his Hamilton 
whiteface railroadman’s watch ticking on 
the little marbletop table. The closet door 
ajar, crooked on its hinges; within, his 
blue striped coveralls hung from a staple 
on the wall like his own hanged body. Ne 
photographs, no Bible, no western stories, 
no hairoil; merely the room where he lay, 
ungiven to it, as if stopping over to rest, 
having arrived thére on his way to not 
any particular where. But can a man’s life 
be so bare, so unpossessed? Somewhere he 


had left something behind. 


FOR YEARS his gesture and his image 
haunted you, hung and hovered over you 
like a kite in the air around you, triangu- 
lar face, boney, stretched papery skin of 
a kite, his face, swimming and dipping 
and bowing and rising and darting, look- 
ing down at you... his kite face... send 
up a message! You had built kite and kite 
had taken his message and delivered it. 
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Now you must shape him, like kite, and 
send his message back to him. For out of 
a wreck something is left, freed, sent on 
to other hands, put into the world, leav- 
ing a ghost behind until ghost and flesh 
be brought together again and the whole 
thing vanish, accounted for, to its eternal 
hushedness. 

What to proclaim out of it all? For 
years the message, scrap of paper bearing 
what words? had been falling falling over 
the unstilled landscape of your mind, 
with no place to land, no resting place, 
no one to receive the cry of the message. 
You were pondering and brooding over 
dust and light, the poverty of dirt, the 
little speck of light the dust draws to and 
hovers round. You thought of that King’s 
son, wild in his skins, the traveler lost in 
the hill, his old kinsman blind on the 
road, the joining of father and son. You 
were full of this kind of thought and 
laboring with passion and sternness to 
shape dust and light and poor houseless 
poverty into some little lasting form, 
shaped out of dust but held together for 
a little while by the light you begged for. 
Every day the shape of a terrible thought 
or idea or memory rose up in you from 
some opened grave to claim your mind 
like a presence; it was a wrestling with 
some visitation of ghost. You fought it 
out upon another body, as though you 
thought flesh might appease or pacify the 
ghost; or upon your own, as if to chasten 
the ghost in your flesh. To be still! hands 
folded, mind resting like a fallen kite, its 
cry gone on, and take silence in the 
silencing of all flesh and let the ghost ride 
out of the flesh. 


You, kite-maker and kite-flier, were in 
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a great city where, following some shape 
—was it of light or of darkness—you had 
wandered into an unreal, ghost-haunted 
territory, into a landscape of addict 
elations, hallucinations and obsessions, 
where it seemed you were a kite flying 
over the landscape—your gaze walked 
down the tight string that held you aloft, 
alienated you, separated you; and far be- 
low you saw the fisted, gripped hand that 
held you—your only mooring to the 
ground, this vanished artificer. Who will 
send the kite a message? you cried; or can 
kite send down a message, though kite fall 
and lie broken and caught in a leafless 
tree like one torn leaf in a windless sea- 
son? This cry was hidden in the thick and 
leafed and numberless cries of your brain, 
secret, lodged and hidden. You were in 
this city where men had lost speech and 
could not tell, where children had lost 
fathers, where childless men and woman- 
less men searched for wife and child; 
homeless poverties were wild and aloose 
in the flumes of stone. Through holes in 


the walls between men, two eyes met, eye 
upon eye, seeing jungles in the eye, vines, 
a lion in the jungle, a tear. So this is what 
it has all led to, you thought, this ghost- 
grieved room where I sit, Hellstreet be- 
low, the odor of delicatessens, dogfilth on 
the sidewalks, drunken men wheeling and 


calling in the street, the dirty yelling chil- 
dren (you sonofabitch you think you’re 
a bigshot because you got a pack of ciga- 
ettes! bastard); the Cubans and the Por- 
tuguese sitting on the fireplugs; the blown 
trash, the forlorn apartment houses; the 
caricature of a woods where human be- 
ings, moiling like insects, broke the tender 
night; and you wanting to make some- 
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thing tender and full of faith and sim- 
plicity in the midst of this tenderlessness 
and ugliness, this loveless, faithless, vile 
world of men and goods. To live in the 
veins until something deep deep within 
begins to open out and rise up, slowly 
slowly! It is in the veins that the purity 
lives and happens. It is all there, every- 
thing, the whole truth, the whole vision, 
in the veins, you thought. O grief! O 
lonely! Speech lies lodged under us like a 
river under slate; grief hangs over us like 
a becalmed kite: send messages up to it, 
down to it. 

You thought of the messages ticking 
on the telegraphs at depots, of all the let- 
ters speaking in the mailbags and mail- 
boxes, cries along the telephone wires, of 
all the people telling things, the whole 
world talking and telling and sending out 
messages; yet nobody could tell, the ges- 
ture was lost. For speech lay lodged under 
men like a river under slate, hung be- 
calmed over them like a hovering kite in 
a windless season—send messages down to 
it, send messages up to it... try! try! The 
patched webbed face of a ghost floats 
round us, hangs lodged in our air over 
us, moored to our hearts that try to send 
messages up the string to it. Proclaim it! 
Proclaim it! But no message would rise. 

Looking upon this world from your 
window, you saw the wind lift a scrap of 
paper from the dirty street and carry it 
high up into the air and close to your 
window—you could see that it was piece 
of a letter. Boney Benson! There was a 
cry, lifted from deep down in you up to 
your throat, that you could not utter. It 
was his cry, now covered up with dirt, 
that he had given to you and you had 
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carried, long-since-silent cry the day you 
lost the kite and freed the message from 
his pocket. You turned and called out, 
man now and no longer child, speaker 


now and no longer listener, asking man’s 
question, crying man’s cry: Boney Ben- 
son! what did the message say that day, 
what did the message say? Cry cannot be 
left in throat or breast, unrisen and un- 
freed—put it into the air and let it go on, 
cried, freed, though falling wreckage fol- 
low and hang like ghost and ruin of cry 
all the long season: there is the fall and 
there is the rising. Call Boney Benson 
from his grave! Now Boney Benson was 
all your question and all your pain; and 
tell it. 


His wife Allie had died with his un- 
born baby in her, as if the child had not 
wanted to be born—or had Boney Benson 
betrayed her in some way so that she 
would not give him his child? They said 
that in the last month the baby had sud- 
denly risen in its mother’s body as if 
climbing a tower, climbed up close to her 
heart and, rolled up in a ball and nestled 
there, it would not descend and come out 
into the broad world but died under the 
bell of her heart. They said how, as she 
lay dying, Allie Benson cried out to her 
phantom, gasping for the breath it was 
taking from her, “Go away, go away... ,” 
and how, to try to breathe, she craned 
and stretched her neck and ducked and 
drew back her head as though she were 
nodding yes yes yes, clawing at her heart, 
at the assassin within her as if it were 
some kind of vampire creeping up the 
length of her. As she lay dying—and no 
one knew why, what was the matter with 
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her, was it her heart, was she having a 
convulsion—the gathered kinwomen and 
the doctor, who finally came, tried to take 
the child from her, to save it at least; but 
they found the child had rolled away 
from the opening of its cave, like a ball, 
and had risen and tucked itself up close 
against her heart, to stay with her, it 
seemed; or as if to try to save her by giv- 
ing her its breath; or perhaps to speak 
to her some urgent message through the 
blood, tolling the bell of her heart; but 
surely to take her life away. Thus they 
both died, mother and child, each taking 
the life of the other with him. Allie Ben- 
son died of strangled anguish and bewil- 
derment and unearthly pain, in terror of 
her death, not knowing what her death 
was, whether it was Boney Benson’s hands 
at her throat; in her terrible death’s night- 
mare did she think he was strangling her 
to death for some blood vengeance or did 
she know it was this risen deathchild with- 
in her? Will anyone ever know? For she 
had not been able to make him out, this 
man her husband Boney Benson, and his 
mystery lived and thrived within her like 
some spreading, choking fungus, like some 
mysterious inner life she questioned every 
day: why he held himself apart from her, 
why he would suddenly leave her in the 
middle of love, why he would go off and 
come back, time and time again: and she 
could not understand, it grew and grew 
so that it was Boney Benson’s mystery 
that grew within her, swelling her, and 
in the end would not come out into light 
of day but rose and perished, destroying 
her. This little murderer whose wet white 
rodent hands had seized her heart and 
clutched it till it choked and stopped, 
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what was it, of what meaning was it that 
a child should murder its mother? They 
died together, then, Allie and child, and 
then Boney Benson buried them together 
in the graveyard where they lay, murderer 
within murdered, in a dirt grave. 

Boney Benson turned against himself 
and blamed his Self for this ruin and loss 
—what did it mean? had he been the 
agent of death, was he the murderer?— 
and after violent days of self abuse he 
chastised himself by destroying his Self, in 
the wildest passion, in the grove of trees 
behind the house he and Allie had lived 
in. What he spoke out when he did this, 
what sermon he delivered to his Self no 
ear ever heard but ear of tree and wind 
and grass, and who can ever tell that, 
where no tongue is? He ran to Doctor 
Browder and cried “See what I have done 
to myself!” Doctor Browder saw blood 
on Boney Benson’s hands and when he 
looked to see he saw this terrible sight. 
But Boney Benson was doctored and 
healed and became a changed strange 
man; he changed into this tall, towery 
kind of a boney man, gone all to hair, 
they said, because his hair sprangled out 
like some Apache Plume bush, wild and 
cottony, and he seemed as stalky as a 
sugarcane pole, and so gentle. He was an 
odd man to have in a town, in any place 
in this world. But he was gentle and 
harmless, for his harm was gone from him 
into a grave. 

It was further said, by boys to each 
other when they were separated together 
in their own world and life by rivers or 
creeks or in gins or deep green ditches, 
where there hovered over them always the 
signal of the exulting boy’s life, jumping 
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clear of the water, in swimming naked, 
they cried to each other, “Look, what a 
stake I’ve got!”—there was this excite- 
ment there was this pride, this swollen 
pride, this ready danger .. . it was further 
told by boys that Boney Benson buried 
his member in the grave. Surely he must 
have felt this was the only way to reach 
his lost child—through the way of its be- 
ginning and no other—the last, as the 
first, gift and sacrifice to give, it was no 
other’s and no longer his own. He had 
knocked on Allie’s breast and called to 
the child, after her death; he had laid his 
head on her heart and listened for sounds 
of it, but there was no other way to reach 
this child that he had given her, her death, 
made by him, his own artifice—of death. 
And certainly he said when he gave his 
Self to the grave, I will cry down to him 
with the cry of the cock and I will look 
upon him with the eye of the Old An- 
cestor, where he lies buried in his grave 
of her flesh of dust, our buried image that 
rose but would not come forth, seedling 
of the seed of my Self; I have given him 
myself through your rose of sweet flesh, 


I have delivered him my message through 


the underground tunnel of your sweet 
flesh. And now, he prayed, let my mem- 
ber turn to dust, he has no home but a 
house of dust, this poverty of dirt. He lay 
widened out over the dirt grave, imagin- 
ing himself clasped to her, palm to palm, 
mouth to mouth, knee to knee; or thin as 
a line, narrow plank of flesh, he her light 
load; and when the curious and shamed 
and unbelieving people of the town came 
to look at the grave they saw this human 
shape mashed into the dirt like a butter 
print, or the dirt so scattered and roiled 
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that an armadillo might have been there 
in the night. 

The tale is told that the child was born 
in the grave, delivered itself of its tomb 
within tomb and, mole-like, began a life 
of its own underground, rising at nights 
when the Mexicans who lived in the Mex- 
ican houses round the edge of the grave- 
yard were playing their mandolins and 
harmonicas and singing their passionate 
luted summer-heat songs in the pallid 
summernights, to wander phantom over 
the countryside. 

What rose from the grave to journey 
in the nighttime? People reported this 
light that seemed to rise like a ball from 
the grave of Allie Benson and her child 
and stray over the ground, as if it were 
some animal come out of its hole or cave 
at night to graze or cavort or wander, 
under a moon, in the night breeze, in the 
lunar stillness. It was the Mexicans who 
saw it at first from their windows and 
from their porches. Then night fishermen 
saw it along the riverbanks, and it was 
seen along the railroad tracks at night or 
in the woods by campers disturbed on 
their pallets. Boney Benson, hearing of 
this and knowing his own secret, came to 
hide in the graveyard at night to watch 
for this rising shape; and so it came to 
be known as Boney Benson’s Light. This 
is the tale that was told. 

At first he laid over the grave with his 
own hands and at night a piece of flat 
slate from the side of the river to hold 
down the phantom—and then under the 
moon the Mexicans could see him lying 
on the cold slab of slate, thigh against the 
rock, beating fists on the horizontal wall, 
knocking, calling down, fingertips, lips, 
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thighs upon the wall between him and his 
bereaved member. 

So Boney Benson was this double man: 
railroadman at the depot, strange and 
shut-up, swinging his lantern; and crea- 
ture of his private room: when he opened 
his door to a dark room, closed it behind 
him and mashed the button to turn on 
the light, he burst into this possessed 
shape, haunted and spectral in a lighted 
box of a room, and then the light went 
out. He appeared at the graveyard on his 
horse. There his night search began; and 
when he saw this lighted shape rise from 
the grave he began to follow it, and this 
was his regular nighttime journey, follow- 
ing this shape where it went. 

The grave was seldom let alone or un- 
visited, it drew people to it to spy upon 
it. Three strong young men in their time 
of wildness that no house could hamper 
or hush had been hunting on their horses 
one night and they rode upon the grave 
to explore the gossip tale of Boney Ben- 
son’s Light; and when their horses reared 
back and wailed and whinneyed and their 
hounddogs bayed for death, cowering be- 
hind the bushes, the three young men 
looked to see why: the slate lid of the 
grave of Allie Benson and her ghostchild 
was broken open, there was a ragged hole 
in it and something had escaped. In their 
terror they sat fixed and gaping on their 
raring horses, when suddenly a figure of 
a man stepped out from behind the trees 
that circled the grave, and it was Boney 
Benson. “I have seen it, the light; it has 
risen and gone yonder. Will you follow 
it with me?” On their horses they went 
and followed, the three young men and 
Boney Benson. 
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The story, told first by the three young 
men, then on and on year after year by 
descendants and followers, kin and friend 
(they left the record, else how could we 
have known it?), is that the four follow- 
ers on horseback rode and rode in the 
night, following the shape of light, until 
they came upon a field where all the little 
white children were, the gravechildren, 
misbegotten, wasted-faced, catsucked hair 
grown dank to their heels, fingernails long 
as spurs, wan-eyed and musty smelling, 
of the odor of wilted cemetery roses and 
moldering zinnia stems, dressed in long 
loose-hanging little countrychild gar- 
ments of faded no-color which hung limp 
upon them from the shoulders with only 
ragged holes for ragged arms; parentless, 
homeless, orphans of dirt, children of 
earth, musting among roots, in a grave- 
yard kindergarten: pioneers! bloodkin! 
breakers of wilderness! homesteaders! Yet 
how even among these, one of them would 
not stay, not even among these; member- 
less, it orphaned itself even of orphans, 
and strayed away on; and they followed 
the light, Boney Benson and the three 
young men, on and on, on horseback, the 
hounds following, Boney Benson on his 
purple horse ahead and leading, all as 
quiet and passionate as men in love, going 
on away into the far nighttime, following 
the lighted shape, on away to the very 
rim of the world, it seemed. What they 
saw as they rode... was it a mockery or 


a blessing that grieved them or a vision 
that changed them or gave them a mean- 
ing of the haunted and bedeviled world 
they lived in? In a little glen they passed 
did they not see mother nursing child at 
laden breasts, father standing at a dis- 
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tance, leaning on a staff—they were rest- 
ing and strengthening themselves, for 
they were on some journey, too; on a log 
did they not find woman and child, man 
under a tree where a lighted lantern hung; 
Madonnas in meadows, Mothers among 
rocks, in caves; landscapes with martyrs, 
with hermits in hills and in trees, a hus- 
band leading back a back-turned wife 
from death, wings and limbs of a lost son 
falling from the sky; and once, in a broad 
grassy moonlit place two lovers on their 
backs, side touching side; and then the 
followers saw him turn, rise as if lifted 
on wings and light upon her like an insect 
on a flower, so aerily; and arms and legs 
winged and flared, he gathered over her 
in all grace and lightness, riding aloft her 
as if floating over her, and where he 
touched her closest he pierced her in such 
a whirring and bumbling and trembling 
that he welted and blazed her and left 
her stung; and the followers went on. 

So they went on, in their wonder, los- 
ing the light betimes and Boney Benson 
crying out in his breast, out, out of this 
darkness, where is the light? and then, 
finding the light again, going on behind 
it, the May night all in them, the stars, 
the blue naked night, the full white lips 
of the young moon, the silver, the blue 
and the sweetness of the wind’s limbs, 
gentle and delicate as a young girl’s, all 
in them. So they went on, into a strange 
and uterine country under an astral light 
and saw in the darkling west the white 
star lowering toward the horizon, lying 
on the rind of Heaven, and thought: tell 
us that flesh is a cold and boned cask that 
drops into whatever darkness lies below 
the rim, that flesh sets, as star does, into 
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darkness and never rises in the burning 
East again nor burns the long night 
through, as star does. 

Somewhere along the way, in this 
country, the three young men turned 
back, their passion wearied, saying 
“Where you go we cannot follow any 
longer...” but Boney Benson went on. 
He died, in another country, and was 
brought back to this graveyard to be 
buried next to the grave of his wife and 
child. But the record was made and kept 
and the light did not vanish. It continued 
to rise, you can still see it on any night, to 
this very day; and who will follow it to 
carry on the record? 


Yet what to tell? what to proclaim out 
of it all? That messages of words travel 
into territory where there are no words, 
into that wordless region where there is 
only a kind of music, a wail, or a sigh, or 
a stifled cry: the gesture of the inexpres- 
sible, and they carry a message there to 
leave it. What we must say can be dis- 
covered, whispered, in the overbreath of 
what lies on a piece of paper, there is a 
music produced out somewhere, outside 
and over what is put down in words. 
Words can only carry us, on away, to 
what waits so splendidly and purely and 


overwhelmingly unspeakable, we are de- 
livered to that. There lies the territory, 
the unuttering region we are led to... 
that region like the deep underwater 
zones that house the sunken gesture: a 
slowly undulating worm in the lower 
light, the winnowing curve of a root, the 
glister of a tiny slime-egg, the burst and 
glow and glimmer-out of ooze from 
which all seeds break—the first and for- 
gotten source; and to conceive the world 
over again in the image of the life of this 
territory of unutterance is all worthy en- 
terprise. There lies, pure and breathing, 
the fallen unread message, the unjoined 
member; there lies the imperishable rec- 
ord of what happened. 


This is what you thought and this is 
what happened, on that terrible day in 
that accursed city when a cry long-ago- 
uttered rose and was given back; in that 
city that did not know that at all mo- 
ments Icarus was falling, a watched apple 
dropping, Europa raped upon a wreathed 
bull across an ignorant pasture, Orpheus 
leading back a lover who could be turned 
to stone by the look of eyes, a piece of 
paper rising in a windy street, a ghost 
called back from the grave to take bis 
name and his remembrance in a message 
that was given back. 
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The Pattern of Soviet Control: II 


FERRUGO CORTINA 


UNDER the Soviet system even the inner- 
most sanctum of man’s personality, the 
last citadel of his beliefs and values, is in 
the greatest danger. The uncompromising 
imposition of all-pervading fear* is but 
one of the basic components of the system, 
and in many respects it is not the deadliest. 
There is another, slower in its action, 
yet still more deeply penetrating, which 
closely accompanies the first and is equally 
dependent on the ruler’s complete emo- 
tional separation from those over whom he 
rules; something which slowly wipes out 
even the memory of the past, breaks down 
even the last hidden resources of individual 
autonomy. We might call it total re-edu- 
cation, or, better still, total recondition- 
ing. Such reconditioning requires much 
more time than does the imposition of 
fear. In the satellite countries its first re- 
sults are as yet hardly beginning to show, 
although in Russia itself it can already 
be observed at a fairly advanced stage of 
development. 

This total reconditioning, as practiced 
by the Soviets, is something entirely new 
in the history of political methods, made 
possible only by the most recent achieve- 
ments of dictatorial technique. It is much 
more than mere propaganda, the endless 


*Considered in Part I of this article, Autumn 1951 
SWR, pp. 257-66. 
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repeating of what the ruler wants to in- 
culcate, which has been the technique of 
the dictatorships of the past. It is a round- 
about method, a hundred times more ef- 
fective than the old. It operates not by 
directly telling people what they should 
believe in, but by putting them into such 
a position that they cannot help but think 
what the ruler wants them to think. It 
consists in so manipulating the evidence— 
by suppressing whatever is unwanted, by 
faking, transforming, reshaping whatever 
can be used — that every deduction the 
individual may make will only lead him 
toward the results desired, that every new 
impression will only fortify these beliefs 
more and more. It results in the systematic 
destruction of every possible basis of com- 
parison, so that finally the world one is 
put into will naturally appear to be the 
only conceivable world. 

It is a technique which can be used only 
by the absolute power, by someone who 
is in complete control over the individual, 
who is able and willing to manipulate 
every factor of his development, every 
condition of his existence. It cannot be 
used half way, or even 99 per cent of the 
way; unless everything can be made to fit 
into the picture, it will not work. In the 
past no one has had the necessary power 
and determination to impose it; it is now 
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being attempted, for the first time, by the 
superdictators of Russia. 


Positive indoctrination is, of course, by 
no means neglected. Through every avail- 
able channel the official tenets are con- 
tinuously developed, repeated at every 
corner, hammered in at every occasion, 
whispered and shouted into the ears of 
everyone. Yet in spite of the enormous 
display one has the impression that the 
immediate effects of all this effort are, for 
the ruler, of only secondary importance; 
it serves for him other ends than mere 
proselytizing. In any case its concrete re- 
sults seem very meager indeed. People put 
up with it because there is nothing else for 
them to do; they learn what they are told 
and repeat it whenever needed, but their 
hearts are not moved. It becomes one of 
those irksome conditions of existence 
which must be endured, and people soon 
learn how to face it with the least effort 
and pain. And probably this is all that is 
required of them. The technical know- 
ledge of certain fundamentals, the parrot- 
ing of a few phrases and citations, an ob- 
sequious yet none too ardent attitude on 
the whole—that ~is all that is demanded 
from the average man. 

It is all that is demanded because the 
strength of the Soviet rulers’ hold does 
not depend on the results of such active 
indoctrination. Much more can_ be 
achieved by keeping out every alien im- 
pression, by bringing every individual 
into a world which knows of no other 
values than those approved of and acces- 
sible, by causing everything contradictory 
to the system to disappear, by making the 
existence the rulers offer their subjects ap- 
pear to be the only possible one. To bring 
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about such an atmosphere is the final 
object of their solicitude. On this they 
concentrate without respite and without 
compromise. They surround their realm 
with a mighty wall through which noth- 
ing is allowed to penetrate — no news, 
nothing which might invite any kind of 
comparison. They have to admit that 
there is such a thing as an outside world 
if only because, eventually, they want 
their people to face this world, but they 
make it into what they want it to appear 
—an object of pity and ridicule, of hatred 
and contempt. Only through the distort- 
ing mirror of their fabrications, through 
faked news and deceptive information, 
misrepresentations and downright for- 
geries do they allow their people to know 
anything about it. 

Similarly the past is walled in, remade, 
as they see fit. Books are burned and li- 
braries restocked, evidence is suppressed 
and new evidence fabricated; for teach- 
ing, for reading, for mere living every- 
thing is reshaped; even folklore and bed- 
time stories are not forgotten. A gigantic 
restatement of the past takes place, a re- 
making of history in reverse — something 
no ruler could have attempted before. 
One can see this, to a smaller extent, in the 
political museums of Moscow, where, 
proved before one’s eyes through evidence 
apparently contemporary and irrefutable, 
there are things which never happened or 
never happened in such a way. One finds 
it, on a larger scale, in every one of the 
Soviet textbooks and other publications, 
in the official history of the party move- 
ment, in Soviet writings on the history of 
Russia or of the world; one can see it in 
Soviet newspapers and periodicals, in So- 
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viet science and art. Their world is made 
into a homogeneous one, attuned in every 
detail to their needs, from which every 
contradiction, every alien impression has 
most carefully been weeded out. It is a 
world the ever present, insidious influence 
of which no man brought up in it can pos- 
sibly resist. Each man will accept it with 
the very air he breathes, it will become 
for him the only conceivable world. 

This complete segregation of Soviet- 
ruled people from every outside basis of 
comparison is the very foundation of the 
system. Whatever the rulers may say or 
suggest for tactical reasons when they ad- 
dress themselves to the outside world, 
never, so long as they remain in power, 
will they tolerate any exception to this. 
They will not accept any kind of control 
or interference, whether in the field of 
disarmament or atomic supervision, in 

, cultural matters or religious beliefs. So 


long as they exist there never will be any 


kind of free communication between the 
two parts of the world, and with every 
new day the rift will become deeper and 
deeper. 

The results of such total recondition- 
ing, like the results of total fear, are al- 
most impossible to realize fully from the 
outside. For. us, a human being condi- 
tioned to one set of impressions is incon- 
ceivable; the possibility of choosing, com- 
paring, selecting our way is so much our 
own that we cannot imagine anybody 
being completely without it. Yet this re- 
conditioning is something which, given 
the necessary conditions, can be imposed 
on any human being, which already has 
been accomplished to a great extent in 
Russia and is well on the way to being 
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slowly imposed on all of the satellite coun- 
tries. Man can think only according to the 
evidence put before him. If he is given a 
one-sided picture, without the possibility 
of comparing and controlling, he will 
automatically draw his conclusions on the 
strength of that evidence. The world as 
he is made to know it will be the obvious 
one for him; its limitations and burdens 
will become the pattern of existence it- 
self, its suffering and toil part of the 
scheme of things. Everything can fit into 
such a picture — arbitrary rule and un- 
provoked punishment, forced labor and 
the loss of everything we in another world 
may value, the very system of fear and 
uncertainty itself. These things may still 
be dreaded and resented, of course, but 
only as illness, pain, or hunger are dreaded 
and resented: as the burdens of human 
existence, as parts of the pattern of things. 
For us, still happy in another world, other 
standards, another outlook appear to be 
natural and self-evident, and we there- 
fore can hardly conceive of people feel- 
ing and thinking in patterns entirely dif- 
ferent from ours. We laugh at what we 
think to be the clumsy Soviet attempts at 
propaganda, their ravings about their 
happiness and greatness, their endeavor to 
attribute every invention and achieve- 
ment to themselves, their vilification of 
everything we stand for or have accom- 
plished, and we hardly seem able to real- 
ize for how many people these things by 
now have become gospel truth, reality it- 
self. We think of certain facts as being 
so obvious that they must be accepted by 
everyone, yet by now they are unknown 
to or are repudiated by millions. We be- 
lieve in the existence of ideals which seem 
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to be written into the hearts of men, yet 
by now there are innumerable people who 
have never heard of them. 

This reconditioning is so efficient that 
even those doing it are somehow caught 
by it. It is most instructive, from this 
point of view, to glance through what is 
published in Russia for purposes of out- 
side propaganda. Take as a random ex- 
ample a short story which appeared 
around June 1947 in Soviet Literature, a 
magazine published in several Western 
languages as a showpiece of Soviet art and 
achievement. It was the story of a peas- 
ant girl, born on a collective farm, who 
had a great talent for acting and was dis- 
covered and educated by the state. In 
touching tones the solicitude of the of- 
ficials is depicted, the loving care of all 
those who helped and advised her. Great 
pains are taken to show how much better 
everything now is than it was under the 
old regime. Yet for anybody from the 
outside world this is a very macabre piece 
indeed. Although the girl has a brilliant 
career, her father does not hear from her 
for years. As he grows old and begins to 
feel that his days are numbered he has 
but one wish: to see his daughter once 
more. After much trepidation and reflec- 
tion, he decides he must send a telegram 
to her. This is a big business, the prob- 
lem of a lifetime: the post office is in the 
next village and it takes almost a day to 
walk over there. How can he leave his 
work for such a long time? Finally he de- 
cides to approach the commissar, the head 
of the co-operative, his almighty boss. 
And he, the great man, the kindhearted 
leader, the shining example of communist 
understanding, in view of the old man’s 


faithful service to the farm for something 
over twenty years, generously gives him 
permission to absent himself for twenty- 
four hours. What unmeasurable depths of 
human misery must exist where this is 
shining kindness! And yet, this story was 
fabricated to impress the world, passed by 
a whole army of censors, released for 
propaganda purposes. Such little slips 
speak volumes about the true conditions 
in Soviet Russia; they are the best evi- 
dence we can have of what really happens 
there. But they are perhaps even more 
interesting to us in that they reveal in a 
flash how effective the conditioning of the 
Soviet world has become—how, even for 
those whose job is to deal with the out- 
side world, conditions there have become 
the normal, the obvious, accepted as a 
matter of course, no longer consciously 
perceived. 

This reconditioning, once successful, 
enables the masters to control, to pre- 
scribe almost, the very thoughts of every 
individual. Still more important, however, 
it enables them to make use of people’s 
emotions and feelings, their desires and 
appetities, to an extent no ruler could 
dream of before. This is no longer the 
crude, more or less superficial technique 
of ordinary propaganda: merely trying to 
influence emotions already existing. Rath- 
er, it is the far more radical one of select- 
ing emotions, so to speak, before their in- 
ception, by obliterating the assumptions 
behind those attachments the rulers find 
detrimental and by reinforcing those 
which bring forth emotions conducive to 
their interests. It is no longer the emotions 
only they play with—they manipulate the 
conditions themselves which necessarily 
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bring about those emotions they need. In 
this way, they encompass the whole for- 
mation of the individual; their field of ac- 
tion becomes almost complete. Where in 
the past the rulers could play on an instru- 
ment with but one keyboard, direct 
propaganda, they now have a whole organ 
before them, a system of keyboards, all 
tuned to the same music, all working in 
harmony toward the same result. 

And this reconditioning even enables 
them to use fear less openly, more casually, 
as something which is present almost by 
itself—not merely imposed upon the pat- 
tern of existence, but part of it. Thus fear 
and reconditioning slowly blend into the 
same design, and now the individual sub- 
mits to it almost by instinct. Fear is hardly 
lessened in this design, but only becomes 
more efficient: working more smoothly, 
reaching deeper, performing, one could 
almost say, in a natural way. 

Among the satellites this reconditioning 
is just beginning to start; fear and obe- 
dience have yet to be completely imposed 
from the outside. But there, too, in their 
slow, methodical way, the Soviet rulers 
are already paving the ground. With every 
day the segregation becomes more nearly 
complete, the picture of the outside world 
more distorted, the past itself more and 
more lost in misty restatements. The mas- 
ters have no illusions about the genera- 
tion they took over, about those who had 


already completed their formation. They 
well know that however tightly such 
people may be cut off from the rest of the 


world, however insidious the propaganda 
they may be subjected to, they can never 
be made over completely. These people 
have known the other world and will al- 
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ways remember it; nothing can ever make 
them completely forget its climate. They 
are treated accordingly, as mere means of 
production, forced to contribute all their 
efforts, but having beyond this no impor- 
tance, their existence no justification. On 
those, however, not yet completely 
formed, on the youngest generation and 
those who will follow them, the Soviet 
rulers fully concentrate. These are the 
ones who can be reconditioned, for whom 
the segregation and the rewriting of the 
past will be effective. These are the ones 
who can be made to accept the Soviet 
world as the natural one. So far as these 
new generations are concerned, the sys- 
tem suffers no compromise, tolerates no 
interference. Here everything in the way 
must disappear, every potential basis of 
comparison must be suppressed. That is 
why in every matter even remotely re- 
lated to education the Soviet rulers al- 
ways go straight ahead: here, none of their 
usual temporizing tactics need be ap- 
plied, no half-measures, no delays or post- 
ponements are permissible. That is why 
everything which still breathes the air of 
the outside world, the atmosphere of the 
past, eventually has to go—why, above 
all, the Church can have no place in their 
system. Between the Church and them- 
selves the struggle is for life or death; 
they never can feel secure so long as it 
still exists. 

This system of reconditioning is not 
yet fully efficient even in Russia proper, 
and among the more recently conquered 
countries it has hardly begun to show its 
very first results. But given time it is 
bound to succeed. Slowly the imposed 
standards will become the only ones 
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known. A new generation will grow up 
for whom the world offered will be the 
only one they have ever seen, the pat- 
tern imposed the only one they can con- 
ceive of: a new generation of men, recon- 
ditioned in thought and feelings, follow- 
ing the lead yet hardly aware of being 
led, slaves not with their bodies only, 
slaves also in their minds. The world will 
definitely be torn in two and no bridge 
will be left to connect its parts. 


BY Now nothing remains which could 
unite the rulers and the ruled in any fun- 
damental creed; the divorce between the 
two seems to be complete. The rulers no 
longer believe even in the communist 
theory; they use it solely as an instrument 
of power. For those who have ever had to 
deal with them directly, who have ever 
seen how they themselves face and treat 
the creed they impose on others, how, dur- 
ing negotiations, they brush away any 
argument drawn from the communist 
theory if it conflicts with their crude 
material interest, there can no doubt left 
on this point. They need the theory for 
reasons of practical policy, because it can 
be used as a most powerful weapon both 
of outside conquest and of internal domi- 
nation, and they are determined to exploit 
it to the fullest extent. Outwardly, there- 
fore, they will act as if they believed in it. 
They will use its prophets and its scien- 
tists, those who are inspired and those who 
are commentators only: they will keep 
up and enforce the whole business of fake 
science and fake theology just as if it had 
some paramount meaning. Fundament- 
ally, however, the rulers no longer care. 
They manipulate the theory according to 
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their immediate interests; they twist it, 
change it, restate it, following the de- 
mands of the moment; they use it to be- 
guile the people they want to attract, to 
ensnare those they want to get rid of, to 
tire and control those they want to dis- 
cipline. 

Above all the Soviet leaders keep and 
use the communist theory because it 
evokes so many favorable associations in 
people all over the world and because 
these people so easily transplant these as- 
sociations from the theory to the power 
itself which professes to stand for it. 
Power, to attract, must take the mantle 
of some ideology; even those who profess 
to believe in the reality of material forces 
only are usually well aware of this fact. 
The Nazis, too, in their bid for world 
domination felt the need of myth and 
symbolism; they found it in the coarse 
type of nationalism they preached. At 
least for the purposes of outside penetra- 
tion this happened to be an unfortunate 
choice: being a centrifugal force, na- 
tionalism started pulling things apart as 
soon as it was applied on a large scale. 
The communist theory is a much subtler 
tool, a far superior selection. It is a cen- 
tripetal force, turning all the faithful to- 
ward but one prophet and assuring him 
fifth columns all over the world. It is a 
symbol to which every human discontent 
and resentment can attach itself, which 
the most humble and the most inarticu- 
late can, in an emotional way, accept. It 
is a symbol vague enough to be adapted 
to any need, new enough to appear preg- 
nant with any future. At a moment of 
history when half the world, disillusioned 
with the past, dissatisfied with the pres- 
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ent, slowly gropes its way toward some- 
thing new, this theory can be made into 
a symbol for any change, used to chan- 
nel forces in any way desired. Besides, it 
can be used with but very little risk on 
the part of the ruler. Those people who 
judge the Soviet leaders by what they 
seem to profess can never see how in prac- 
tice these leaders treat the theory, while 
those who, through bitter personal expe- 
rience, could realize the differences are no 
longer able to do anything about it. The 
first hitch in this scheme seems to have 
come with Tito’s defection, and this easily 
explains why the Soviet government has 
been so sensitive about it. For the com- 
munist theory fully to serve the practical 
ends of the Kremlin the rulers there must 
retain the copyright of its symbols, they 
must remain the only ones with whom 
the theory can be associated. 

Another reason why the Soviet rulers 
continue to avail themselves of the com- 
munist theory is the widespread tendency, 
even on the part of those who otherwise 
by no means accept it, to look upon the 
theory as something progressive and dis- 
interested, as a noble effort, a fascinating 
social experiment. Many things which 
otherwise would never be acceptable to 
the world can be sold in the name of such 
social theory: the treatment meted out to 
the individual, the slave labor and con- 
centration camps, the forced transfer of 
many millions, the fact that half of man- 
kind is cut off from the rest. No one 
would care to associate himself with a 
government which stood for such prac- 
tices, yet because they are carried on in 
the name of a progressive theory many 
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are inclined to excuse them, and still more 
to forget. 

In addition, the rulers have mighty in- 
ternal reasons for behaving as if they be- 
lieved in the theory. They use it as an in- 
comparable technique for simply tiring 
people out. The rulers neeed their people 
to work for them, but not to think; in- 
dividual thinking, especially on political 
matters, is dangerous for the regime and 
must be fought against. So the rulers take 
hold of all those who have finished their 
daily work yet still have life enough left 
in them for independent thinking, and 
bring them together again in schools and 
seminaries, in lecture rooms and in party 
work. Today one man will have to speak 
to the other and the next day the other 
to him. Nobody will really care; an atmos- 
phere of the most desperate weariness will 
prevail. But the chief aim of the rulers, 
to keep their people out of political mis- 
chief, away from independent thinking, 
will be easily achieved. When these peo- 
ple finally do get home, they no longer 
care to think about anything; all they 
want is to be left alone. For such pur- 
poses, of course, any text would do—the 
rulers could use Alice in Wonderland with 
equal success. They use the Marxian 
theory, not because it is a magic text, but 
because it is as handy and as good as any, 
and because it happens to suit other 
needs. 

Finally, the Soviet rulers use the com- 
munist theory because it is the mightiest 
instrument of control and retribution 
man could invent: the crime always fits 
any punishment they might decide on. 
Not to conform to the norm is the great- 
est crime in the Soviet world, one which 
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throws into instant damnation even the 
angels nearest to the throne; and yet the 
rulers alone are depositories of the norm, 
they alone know what people are sup- 
posed to do in order to conform to it. 
Even in this disillusioned world, callous 
and tired as it is, it would be hard to pro- 
claim as a universal rule of conduct, appli- 
cable to every nation and creed, the com- 
plete, unconditional surrender, in every 
detail and in every case, to the wishes of 
the Kremlin. Yet this is exactly what 
they achieve through their manipulation 
of communist theory. The slightest devia- 
tion becomes heresy, the merest hint of 
an independent desire “bourgeois infiltra- 
tion,” “crime against the new order,” 
“treason against the proletariat.” Death 
and destruction await those who in any 
way oppose their omnipotence, yet because 
of the skilful use of a handy theory, noth- 
ing of their iron rule will have to appear 
on the surface. 


ir MAY still be possible, perhaps, for peo- 
ple of good will to consider as not yet 
closed the question of the Soviet rulers’ 
desire for world domination. In spite of 
all indications there sti may be doubt left 
in the minds of some. One thing, how- 
ever, every person should admit. What- 
ever their plans actually are, the rulers 
have in their hands an almost perfect 
mechanism for domination and conquest. 
Only those who in no respect identify 
themselves with the interests of their sub- 
jects, for whom every human attachment 
is but a means to the end, exploitable yet 
never shared, for whom everything is 
good enough if it furthers their purpose 
—only those could dream of ruling one 
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day over the whole world. Mere might, 
military and technical, could never be 
enough. An insensibility is needed, an 
indifference to anything but power, a lack 
of any human attachment, of inhibition 
of any kind. The Soviet rulers are well 
prepared for this. 

And even were they now satisfied with 
whatever they have obtained—and even 
should they completely abandon any fur- 
ther plans of expansion — they have al- 
ready created problems the world has 
never before had to face and the eventual 
solution of which will tax all its energies. 
The system they have worked out is al- 
most immune to destruction from with- 
in: they have eliminated all those inter- 
nal forces of society which in the past have 
automatically re-established a balance 
after any excess. It is a system which 
slowly, methodically destroys everything 
it finds in its way, and through complete 
segregation and reconditioning builds up 
a world with which the rest of mankind 
will soon have nothing in common. The 
world is split in two as it seems never to 
have been split before, in every respect, 
irredeemably, irreversibly. It is split in 
two at the very moment when man’s 
economic necessities, his technical knowl- 
edge, and even his inarticulate political 
instincts point toward a unified world, 
a world of converging values and stand- 
ards. There is a fatal contradiction in all 
this which one day, very soon perhaps, 
will have to be faced. 

Two things we should always keep in 
mind if we want to see clearly what we 
are up against. First, we should always 
remember that the real enemy is not com- 
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munism as such; nor is it any other 
economic theory or theory of any other 
variety. The enemy is absolute power, a 
dictatorship of the most impermeable 
kind, a callous, pitiless quest for control, a 
ruthless, uncompromising method of dom- 
ination, the idea of a world completely at 
the ruler’s mercy. The idea of communism 
is but one tool at the service of this power, 
just as Russian nationalism is one, and as 
any other human emotion might become 
one. The choice is not between commu- 
nism and some other economic system; 
it-is between a free society built on the 
autonomy of the individual and a world 
where there is no society, where there are 
not even individuals, where there is only 
one will, one thought, and one purpose— 
that of the ruler. 

Yet we should also remember that the 
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rulers in Moscow are no supermen, that 
they have no paralyzing secret the free 
world cannot fathom, no transcendent 
powers it cannot defeat. They are neither 
omnipotent nor omniscient, and they cer- 
tainly are not invincible. They are people 
who were the first to become aware of a 


- general historical development and cun- 


ningly, ruthlessly to make the most of it. 
They were the first to use in a spirit of 
complete, entirely selfish detachment all 
the resources which modern technical 
know-how offers to those who rule. In 
this they were pioneers with all the ad- 
vantages of the one who is first on the 
spot. Their greatest weapons are surprise 
and concealment. Once their methods are 
known, their purposes recognized, they 
will have lost their strongest armor and 
forfeited their best allies. 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


She sat between cold window and warm stove 


Cold window framed cold snow and colder moon 
warm stove talked to itself; the bustling flames 
whispered among the faggots, kettle lisped 

and something sputtered, all was low content 

But moon and snow were silent at her right 

their light was faint and blue, pale blue on black, 
cold blue withdrawn, they laid no hand of theirs 
upon the stove, holding within its bulk 

the yellow radiance of the flaming sun. 
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DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


THE House had very little paint on it, 
there was no running water, and only 
three of the rooms had electric light bulbs 
suspended from the ceiling. The two nar- 
row bedrooms had no lights at all. There 
was nothing upstairs but an attic, very 
dry, empty, and spidery, but in it hung 
the two large portraits in their golden 
frames, staring at each other from oppo- 
site, unfinished partitions. They had come 
with the house, as had the green rug, the 
two red sofas, and the ornamental organ 
in the parlor. 

Yet all these things, especially when he 
wanted to write about them in a letter to 
the relatives back in Holland, seemed to 
have other aspects about them; in fact, 
they could not be quite true, because this 
was America, and things in America were 
naturally always better than those in the 
old country from which you had pre- 
viously come. Here the truth seemed to 
be entirely askew of actualities, or vice 
versa. For instance, among the actual 
facts not to be mentioned were the neigh- 
bors to their right, hostile behind their 
high board fence. Also those to the left, 
the Roodvaarts, who were all too friendly 
and garrulous, but also cheap. And over 
the back fence he could, if he cared to 
climb up, look at two plump and nearly 
always jovial Negresses. Mother had de- 
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Two Pictures in the Attic 


cided, however, that the entire family 
should keep its distance with those Ne- 
gresses, up until the time she knew better 
what all the neighbors and especially the 
ones who worshiped with them in the 
same church thought of those black 
women. So far they seemed pretty repre- 
hensible, because occasionally they were 
heard singing in the middle of the night, 
with men’s voices joining them. 

All these problems were very new and 
undecipherable, Renzel decided. They had 
experienced none of them back in Hol- 
land, and they had come here only a few 
weeks ago, so it was still impossible to 
sort right from wrong and reality from 
expectations. Johannes, his older brother, 
bothered little with such difficulties; al- 
ready he went his own way with defiance 
and aplomb, and wanted to be called John, 
even though none of them could quite 
master that American “J,” not yet. His 
sisters, all younger than he, had their girl- 
ish puzzles, concerned with hair, ribbons, 
stockings, and dolls, even though they had 
no dolls, and even if they had taken their 
Dutch dolls with them it was obvious now 
that they would have had to hide them 
here. Because Dutch dolls in this Ameri- 
can-Dutch neighborhood were objects of 
great scorn. So the puzzle, which some- 
how was oddly mixed up with the two 
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large portraits in the attic and the gaudy 
furniture in the parlor, seemed largely his 
problem, on which Father and Mother 
shed little more than moral light, and 
very contradictory light at that. 


The great difficulty was those letters . 


he had to write twice a week to grand- 
parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins in Hol- 
land, letters which were supposed to tell 
them everything about America. After 
he had stated enthusiastically how won- 
derful America was and how confusing, 
what next? Of course, there was the park 
in frent of the house, with flower beds 
and nine trees, which belonged to the 
large factory that loomed behind it. That 
factory and three others hemmed them 
all in, and belched black smoke from 
their chimneys, so that it was impossible 
for mother to keep her wash white. But 
you couldn’t write about that; it would 
be so silly. Yet he did write, because 
Mother said it would be such a good 
touch: “Isn’t it fortunate that Father has 
a good trade, and doesn’t have to work in 
those factories like our neighbors do, be- 
cause they are so pale and seldom see the 
sun.” Which was an odd portion of the 
truth, because Father, being a mere car- 
penter now, who had to learn American 
carpentry from the bottom, didn’t get 
paid half as much as the neighbors did 
who worked in those furniture factories, 
and he looked almost as pale. Besides, to 
make ends meet only partly for their 
family of seven, Johannes worked in a 
grocery store and got paid in groceries. 
But with conviction, Mother said that it 
was better not to mention any of that, 
because one would rise above one’s tem- 
porary humiliations with the help of God. 
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That seemed a beautiful pronouncement, 
even though he could not use it in a 
letter; it was something to be tucked away 
in the heart, she said. 

“Mother,” he argued one day over a 
letter he was composing, “but this is really 
an ugly little wooden house, and the water 
from the pump is brown, and there isn’t 
even a stoop, and no grass at all in the 
yard, and the street ends against a factory 
wall, and there are only these seven houses 
squeezed between the factories, and they 
all look alike and have no trees, but I 
suppose they would not understand that 
in Holland, would they?” And then he 
added as in consolation: “Well anyway we 
have those two large portraits in the attic, 
and an organ and two sofas in the parlor, 
and everybody doesn’t get that with the 
house they rent, do they, Mother?” 

“That is very true, Renzel,” she said, 
“but I wouldn’t brood about those things, 
because they are so difficult to make 
clear.” 

“Especially,” he continued, as if abet- 
ting her, “because one of those portraits 
is of a minister who died, and the other 
of a man who burned up in his own house, 
and that man’s widow collected a lot of 
money in insurance, so that now she lives 
in a new house with new furniture, but 
left us two sofas and an organ, but also 
those two pictures in the attic. No, they 
would never understand those things in 
Holland, would they? But do we have to 
keep those pictures?” 

“They wouldn’t understand it at all, 
Renzel,” his mother said carefully, per- 
haps without any intention of answering 
his last question. He already knew that 


she thought it was very unfeeling and 
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worse for that young widow to have left 
those photographs in the attic, that one 
of her favorite minister also. That it was 
well-nigh sinful for that widow to go 
prancing around on high heels, in giddy 
clothes, with silly words and giggles in 
her mouth and paint on her face. “Ameri- 
cans are very strange,” she added. “But 
the pictures come with the house, and we 
don’t know what American customs are, 
do we? Perhaps we must leave them.” 

“But all our neighbors, except the 
Negresses, came from Holland, or their 
parents did. Even Mevrouw Roodvaart’s 
daughter,” he argued. 

“Still, they are now terribly American,” 
Mother continued. “But why don’t you 
go outdoors and get some sun and air? 
Soon you'll look as pale as all these fac- 
tory people!” And she continued her iron- 
ing with such finality that he got up from 
the table, thinking rather defiantly that 
the kitchen table might be the only table 
they had, but they did have three real 
beds now, and only Juliaantije still had to 
sleep in one of the packing cases. 

Three days later when he was again in 
the kitchen, writing another letter under 
Mother’s direction, Mrs. Roodvaart—the 
garrulous neighbor to the left, the mother 
of the widow whose husband had died in 
the fire—came in by the back door. 
Mother had already half expected her, 
when she had seen her disappear into her 
outhouse, which flanked their own in the 
back yard. Again something he should 
never, never mention in his letters. It was 
a rainy day, and Mrs. Roodvaart always 
felt “creepy” on such days, and would 
come to offer Mother help, though she 
never actually gave any, which Johannes 
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said was also American. Mrs. Roodvaart 
walking in said at once: “Are you slaving 
again, poor soul? If there’s anything I can 
do let me know,” and seated herself across 
the table from Renzel, and then de- 
manded: “Well, what does he think he’s 
doing?” 

“He’s writing a letter to our relatives 
in Holland,” Mother said. 

“Don’t let me stop him,” Mrs. Rood- 
vaart said in her peculiar American- 
Dutch. “Me, I never write letters; they 
make me dizzy.” 

Mother actually considered herself to 
be quite superior to Mrs. Roodvaart, but 
thought she shouldn’t, because Mrs. Rood- 
vaart was so American. And she might 
be thinking now: Back in Holland I 
wouldn’t associate with people like her, 
but what can you do here in America? 

Mrs. Roodvaart was thin and bony and 
also used powder on her face and Mother 
wondered if that was really moral, even 
though she went to the same church they 
did. Suddenly Mrs. Roodvaart started to 
ask—but then interpolated without ask- 
ing Mother’s permission first: “Now why 
don’t you write that in your letter, sonny, 
what I’m going to say?—But do you 
know why your house is the only one of 
the seven that hasn’t got running water 
in it? Though, of course, everybody isn’t 
so fortunate as to be able to rent a house 
that already has furniture in the parlor, 
even though I have a good notion old 
landlord Van Vliet is charging you extra 
rent for it.” Whereupon she paused, but 
Mother said nothing, because back in Hol- 
land one didn’t discuss one’s rent with 
neighbors. A moment later Mrs. Rood- 
vaart asked again: “Well, do you know 
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why you are the only ones without run- 
ning water?” 

It was difficult for him not to stare, 
and to keep pretending he was writing. 
Mother said: “No, I did not know we were 
the only ones.” 

“O, dear me, yes,” Mrs. Roodvaart said, 
rubbing her thin brown arms which were 
not at all the color of her face. “And it 
isn’t just because you are such a green 
Dutchman, because my daughter—and 
don’t forget for a minute it was she who 
left you that furniture in the parlor free 
—when she lived here, after she became 
so sadly widowed, tried to get old Van 
Vliet to put it in, but he wouldn’t and if 
she can’t nobody can. She’s that spirited.” 

Mother answered that yes, she thought 
Mrs. Roodvaart’s daughter was very 
spirited, especially for so tragic a young 
widow. 

“Isn’t that a fact?” Mrs. Roodvaart 
cried in exultation. “Well, anyway, the 
reason for no running water is because 
old Van Vliet is such a miser, and to make 
some extra money, he and his wife used 
to buy up old cows and slaughter them 
in their own house—oh, it was good meat, 
and they put clean old bedsheets on the 
floor, and besides, Van Vliet is a really 
religious man—and sell the meat to his 
tenants almost wholesale. But the law 
caught him, and the law always picks on 
good and religious people like us, and so 
he had to pay a big fine. So there was 
nothing left to put city water in this 
house.” 

Mother was very much astounded and 
said that in Holland you were not allowed 
to slaughter cows in your own house. 

“Oh,” Mrs. Roodvaart cried, “in Amer- 
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ica you can do anything. Just anything. 
There aren’t all those rules.” 

“But he got caught and fined,” Mother 
argued. 

“Well, that was real mean and too bad,” 
Mrs. Roodvaart said, “or you’d have run- 
ning water right now. It shows somebody 
is always spying on you, and if I were you 
I would watch that thing on the other 
side of you behind the big fence that’s 
got peepholes in it.” 

“But we’re not doing anything wrong,” 
Mother protested. 

“You never know,” Mrs. Roodvaart 
said cryptically. 

He could no longer restrain himself: 
“But Buurvrouw Roodvaart, why did 
your daughter leave that portrait of her 
husband hanging in a gold frame in our 
attic, and a portrait of Dominie Kalver, 
too?” 


“Now, now, Renzel,”’ Mother warned. 


“The little lad is only asking me a civil 


question,” Mrs. Roodvaart said indig- 
nantly, “That, my dear, was because her 
heart was completely broken. She couldn’t 
stand his eyes following her all around, 
all the time. Because they do. If you look 
at that picture, you can see the eyes fol- 
lowing you. I ought to know, because I’ve 
got one just like it in my parlor.” 

“But why is Dominie Kalver up there, 
too?” he asked eagerly. 

“Because he was such a beautiful soul. 
He had such a lovely voice and he con- 
verted my daughter from her sinful ways 
and she did confession of faith under him. 
When he died, too, it was such a blow, 
because that was, of course, after her own 
house was burned with her poor man in 
it, bless his soul. We all loved Dominie 
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Kalver so much that we gave his widow 
money, and we all got enlarged photo- 
graphs of him. I have one, too, you know; 
it was the reverent thing to do. And my 
daughter was that stricken, too, but still 
and again youth is youth and they forget 
so quick.” 

“Do they all do that in America?” 
Mother cried. “I mean, buy enlarged 
photographs when one’s minister dies?” 

“Dear me no, sweetheart,” Mrs. Rood- 
vaart said, “but, we were so bereft. And, 
of course, my dhughter had her mind on 
death.” 

“But she didn’t grieve very long,” 
Mother said very carefully, so as not to 
hurt Mrs. Roodvaart. 

“Oh goodness no, she just isn’t a 
griever,”” Mrs. Roodvaart answered. “She 
always was a lightheaded one. Why she 
had a new feller half a year after her 
man passed away, but we told her she 
oughtn’t be that hurried about it, if you 
know what I mean.” 

Mother was so taken aback that she 
stopped her work. “But, Mevrouw Rood- 
vaart,” she cried, “her husband died be- 
cause he ran upstairs thinking she was 
asleep, and got trapped. He died for her.” 

“Dear me, yes,” Mrs. Roodvaart said, 
dipping away a real tear. “He was such a 
sweetheart. But, of course, he was after 
the money too that they kept in a dresser 
drawer. They lost that, too. And he was 
such a small man, and you know how big 
and plump my daughter is. Takes after 
her father. And that made it pathetic, too, 
because how did he expect to carry her 
down the stairs? And, of course, she 
wasn’t even home, and it was in the mid- 
dle of the night. But after that, well I 
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made her come and live here next door to 
me and everybody was so sorry, they gave 
her furniture, even two sofas.” 

“You say it was in the middle of the 
night, and she wasn’t home?” Mother de- 
manded. Then, however, she turned on 
him: “Renzel, you are not writing that 
letter at all. And rain or no rain, go and 
get a loaf of bread from the grocer.” He 
knew without any doubt then that she 
was going to give Mrs. Roodvaart a lec- 
ture on American morals, but just before 
he scurried out of the kitchen, Mrs. Rood- 
vaart, who seemed wholly unsuspicious, 
said to him: “Be sure to come t- my 
house soon, sonny, and take a look at those 
two pictures, and see if they don’t keep 
looking at you wherever you go, like 
they was your conscience. That’s real art, 
photographs like that.” 

On his way to the grocery he decided 
that Americans had very violent trage- 
dies, but also very facile ones. But if any 
like this should happen to them, Mother 
would never be able to take it easy in the 
American way. Nor could he, he con- 
cluded, and with that those two portraits 
in the attic assumed sinister and forebod- 
ing aspects. “Like they were your con- 
science,” he repeated Mrs. Roodvaart’s 
words to himself. Yet they couldn’t be 
really responsible, could they, just because 
that young widow had left those portraits 
in their attic, brooding there? 

When he returned, Mrs. Roodvaart 
was gone, and Mother was angry and up- 
set. “Renzel, any time she comes over 
here, I want you to leave the house im- 
mediately. Not that I think she will ever 
come back, after what I told her. And 
furthermore, Renzel, I don’t want you or 
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any of you playing that organ in the par- 
lor, or sitting in those horrible sofas. Oh, 
that awful creature! We'll buy some new 
furniture of our own, the Lord will pro- 
vide. And I don’t want you getting your 
imagination up over those pictures in the 
attic. And don’t you dare write any of 
this in a letter to Holland.” 

Which was ridiculous, because she or 
Father always edited his letters, before the 
final copy. But now above all, he wanted 
to go to the attic and look at those pic- 
tures. That was next to impossible now, 
because Mother seldom left the house. 
When he told Johannes about it all that 
evening, Johannes said everybody in 
America was crazy, and they might as 
well be, but there was no sense being crazy 
like Mother, because you never got ahead 
that way. He knew all about it. As to 
those pictures in the attic, why, someday 
they’d hang them on the board fence, 
and they’d take potshots at them with a 
BB gun, and he ought to have a BB gun 
anyway, like all the neighborhood kids, 
because that was real American. 

Johannes became indignant only be- 
cause old Van Vliet had allowed himself 
to be caught butchering in his house, and 
so had prevented them from getting city 
water. Still, it was the city water which 
made peace once more between the Rood- 
vaarts and them, even though Mrs. Rood- 
vaart continued not to speak to Mother 
for another ten days. But you couldn’t 
make tea from brown cistern water, and 
Father, who was a man of peace, went to 
drink a bottle of beer with Mijnheer 
Roodvaart, of which Mother could hardly 
approve, but she had to have her tea. 
When Father returned he said that only 
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he himself and Renzel were allowed to 
get the water. Mother said that Renzel 
was not to enter that horrible house under 
any condition, whereupon Father argued 
that they were all of the same Faith to- 
gether, and hers was not a Christian atti- 
tude to take, especially in this strange and 
alien land. 

Then one afternoon when he came 
home, Renzel found Mevrouw Roodvaart 
and her widow daughter sitting in the 
parlor, each on a red sofa, drinking tea 
with Mother. The widow giggled a great 
deal, and Mother aired out the parlor for 
three days to get the levity out of it. She 
also confessed, however, that what with 
her condition, it was so comforting to 
have Mrs. Roodvaart look after her a bit, 
and to be friends again, especially with 
the summer months coming on, which 
were extremely hot and burdensome in 
America, she had learned. 

Johannes told him what Mother’s con- 
dition was. She was going to have a baby, 
which meant, of course, that she could 
not climb on that little steep hen ladder 
to the attic and see that the pictures were 
missing, once they actually were, and Jo- 
hannes had gotten a BB gun somehow. 
Then it was June, and suddenly miserably 
hot, and Mrs. Roodvaart—whose husband 
worked in the factory to which the little 
park belonged—would get Mother to sit 
in the park with her, and even though no 
children were allowed, they would take 
Juliaantje with them, because Mrs. Rood- 
vaart would threaten to spit anybody in 
the eye who would try to stop them, 
which, Mother said, was a socialistic atti- 
tude, and somewhat odd, because America 
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wasn’t socialistic, but would she ever learn 
American ways? 

On one of those hot days, while the 
older sisters were playing in the sandpit 
at the dead end of the street, Renzel de- 
cided to climb to the attic, perhaps just 
to look at those two men so spectacularly 
dead, in their golden frames. They had 
become more and more menacing in his 
imagination, and even in his dreams at 
night. He climbed the little wall ladder 
and pushed his head through the trap 
door. The attic was as hot as fire; spiders 
hung like inanimate morsels in their webs, 
and hornets butted furiously against the 
windows at either end. Sweat started 
pouring out of him, and already the two 
large faces in their gold frames were 
watching him as he emerged through the 
trap door. They were hanging there, tilted 
a little, facing each other, yet glaring at 
him with fixed and gelatinous stares. 

To avoid them for a while, he hurried 
to the front window and saw Mother, 
Mrs. Roodvaart, and Juliaantje sitting in 
the park, beneath a maple. Mrs. Rood- 
vaart was talking,-of course, and Mother 
was bobbing her head, as if they were 
sitting in the parlor and their conversa- 
tion was as polite as over tea. Actually, 
Mother was being wary, ready to be 
chased out of the park because of Juliaan- 
tje. Next he hurried between the staring 
portraits to the back window. The Ne- 
gresses were there, sitting in the shade, 
fanning themselves with newspapers and 
looking as jovial as usual. Now he made 
himself turn suddenly, and yes, the eyes 
of both dead men were fixed on him with 
foreboding. But he also realized that he 
no longer remembered which one was the 
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minister and which the burned man, 
which of the two might be rejoicing in 
heaven, while he should have severe 
doubts about the other. They both seemed 
to be holding back some inner malice or 
chastisement, they both seemed to have 
identical, rather lopsided smiles, as if 
they’d connived together not yet to re- 
veal the fate they had in store for him and 
the house. Yet whatever it was, it seemed 
terribly imminent, because it was so hot 
here that the unpainted timbers could 
start burning at whim or will. 

“But I’ve got to do it,” he said half- 
aloud, stubbornly. And now was the time, 
because Mother wouldn’t come up here 
for weeks, and there was little else in the 
attic of interest to Father, except the gray 
painted chest in which Father kept his 
architectural drawings. Father had tried 
to show his employers what a draftsman 
he was, but they hadn’t been interested, 
saying that in America they drew entirely 
differently, and besides, he was just a car- 
penter, and in America architects were 
real somebodies. There was no percentage 
in his getting snooty yet. So Father kept 
the drawings locked away in that gray 
chest, and he seemed to be hurt about 
them. 

Before he could take the portraits 
down, however, he had to reason: But 
they don’t belong with us, and we didn’t 
do anything against them. It was an odd 
bit of reasoning, which made sense only 
when he looked at life the way Johannes 
did, like an American. Then he got busy, 
laying the portraits face down on the 
floor, tearing the thin shingles from be- 
hind them, rolling up the portraits with- 
out looking at them again, and bending 
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the nails back to hold the empty glass in 
the frames. He piled the shingles neatly 
on top of Father’s gray chest. This might 
be an awful crime, perhaps against old 
Van Vliet, but after all that man had 
slaughtered cows in his house. When he 
looked at the gold frames now hanging 
there empty, he said with great relief: 
“There, that’s better.” Nevertheless he 
hurried from the attic with the photo- 
graphs rolled under his arm, as if some- 
thing there could still trap or waylay him. 

“Besides they are both dead and now 
almost forgotten,” he argued with him- 
self in the kitchen, pocketing a few 
matches. He wished he could write about 
this to a cousin his own age in Holland. 
Still that would make for a silly letter, 
and his cousin would think everything in 
America was topsy-turvy. On the other 
hand he was not going to tell Johannes 
either. Of course, Johannes could some- 
how get one of those BB guns, but it 
would be Johannes who would do all the 
shooting, and it wasn’t the way he wanted 
it now anyway. He wanted to be done 
with those portraits once and for all. Back 
of the outhouses he struck a match to the 
rolled pictures, watched them being con- 
sumed, and ground the residue into the 
loose dirt, holding his breath tautly all 
the time, and only when it was all finished 
giving vent to an American phrase he had 
learned, that he was afraid must be con- 
siderably wicked: “I guess there’s gonna 
be hell to pay now.” 

Nothing happened immediately, not 
that way, not with any hell to pay. But 
when Mother returned from the park, she 
was excited and she said: “Of course, they 
can’t expect me to attend, in my condi- 
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tion, and I am happy that I can’t. Besides, 
I don’t know what is expected of one at 
American weddings. Of course, your poor 
father is invited after work, and mind 
you, they’re going to celebrate it right 
next door, and with wine and beer, too, 
which seems scandalous, but Buurvrouw 
Roodvaart says that the widow of Domi- 
nie Kalver will also attend, and the min- 
ister of the bridegroom. I simply can’t 
understand American ways, and some- 
times I am happy I can’t.” 

From which he gradually extracted the 
salient fact that Mrs. Roodvaart’s widow- 
daughter was getting married again in 
about three weeks. Mother remained cer- 
tain that the widow of Dominie Kalver 
would not want to see her in Mrs. Rood- 
vaart’s household, which made little sense, 
as that woman was going to be there her- 
self. So it came about that the secret of 
burning the portraits remained a secret 
what with all the excitement of the im- 
pending wedding. Also Mrs. Roodvaart’s 
plump daughter could be seen a great deal 
nowadays, doing a great deal of laughing 
and giggling, so that Mother had to ex- 
claim frequently: “Oh that poor man in 
the attic, that poor burned man. Nothing 
can come of this. Sometimes I feel that 
punishment is at hand. It is a good thing I 
can’t get to the attic to look at him.” 

Then came the wedding day. Mr. Rood- 
vaart stayed home from the factory that 
afternoon. Men stood about in the back 
yard and around the outhouses and drank 
beer direct from bottles. The women were 
also outdoors, because it was a hot day, 
and had little glasses of wine. Mother 
made the children all stay inside in spite 
of the heat, Johannes excepted, of course, 
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because he had to work. Mother got very 
much agitated when she saw the minister 
and his wife and even Dominie Kalver’s 
widow sipping wine, and she expressed the 
opinion that this minister must be a lib- 
eral one, and certainly, the bridegroom 
himself looked as if he’d prefer any day 
to ride on a beerwagon instead of a hearse. 
Which again made little sense, and it 
wasn’t even intended as humor. “To think 
your father is coming home an hour eariy 
for this. Of course, he’ll have to shave and 
change, but no one there seems to be 
wearing any starched collars or cuffs. 
Maybe they don’t in America, and of 
course, it is terribly hot.” 

Then they saw Father come down the 
street in his work clothes and carrying 
his dinner pail. But Mr. Roodvaart had 
spotted him, too, and immediately linked 
his arm through Father’s and conducted 
him to the Roodvaart’s back yard, and 
gave him a bottle of beer, while Mother 
fretted: “Oh, oh, what will the minister 
think, and the widow Mevrouw Kalver? 
And he in his work clothes.” 

It took considerable time for Father to 
extricate himself, and when he came in 
the back door he seemed very rosy and 
jocund, and kept twisting his little red 
mustache cockily, even while Mother 
complained: “Really, Andreas, really that 
you should conduct yourself so before 
that minister.” But Father was not in the 
least disturbed; he laughed and kissed her 
right on the mouth, in front of all the 
children, making all of them giggle. “And 

now that they’ve all seen me unshaven, 
I'll do no more than wash up a bit in our 
nice brown water,” Father said recklessly. 
“And simply put on a clean shirt and my 
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gray trousers. That’s what all the men 
are wearing. But first I’ve got to go up 
to the attic and get my drawings. They 
all want to see them; they told me not 
to come back without them.” 

Suddenly Renzel cried: “May I get 
them, Father? May I?” trying to hide his 
anxiety, but Father said: “Oh no, you 
little rabbit. I want to carry the whole 
box down and you’d break your precious 
legs.” 

After that he could do little but join 
his mother and sisters in watching Father 
skim up the little ladder, and then come 
back with the gray chest on his shoulder. 
But he was still grinning, and after he 
put the chest on the table, Mother imme- 
diately started wiping it clean with a wet 
rag, while Father started soaping himself 
at the kitchen pump, and only then said: 
“That was a very bright idea of you, wife, 
removing those horrible photographs. 
Now especially, now that it’s all said and 
done, as they say in America, and a new 
rooster is going to do the crowing. It was 
a wonderful idea. We should have thought 
of it much sooner.” 

“IT can’t imagine what you are talking 
about, Andreas,” Mother said, with puz- 
zlement in her voice. “Why, Andreas, you 
haven’t had too much to drink already, 
and before the children?” 

Father’s answer came muffled from be- 
hind his towel: “Why, those old portraits 
in the attic, of course. Staring dead from 
their frames.” 

“But,” Mother protested, “I can’t ima- 
gine who did that.” 

“Whoever did,” Father said, “had beau- 
tiful sense. Maybe it was old Van Vliet 
when he came to look at the leaking roof. 
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But no, he wouldn’t have left those big 
frames and the glass. We can use those.” 

“Andreas!” Mother scolded. ‘Don’t 
you talk like a rash American. They never 
belonged to us.” 

Suddenly, however, there was great 
need of getting Father into his clean 
trousers and shirt, because Buurman 
Roodvaart kept coming to the kitchen 
window telling Father to hurry. Then 
they watched Father join the festivities 
again, and all the men, including that 
dominie, and even several of the women, 
including the widow of Dominie Kalver, 
came to look at Father’s drawings, and 
they were heard to exclaim that Father 
was a great man. “Americans are incred- 
ible,” Mother said, but you could tell she 
was full of pride and pleasure also. “Oh, 
but your father is becoming so American. 
Still I can’t understand about those pic- 
tures in the ettic. Even so, he seems to be 
right, as if already a burden has been 
lifted, and it would have been such mock- 
ery to have them hanging there, with all 
that going on next door. Why it would 
have been a challenge.” 

Soon everybody at the Roodvaart’s 
went indoors for the ceremony. It was 
then that Renzel dared to suggest, but 
tentatively, as if he merely intended to 
write it in a letter to Holland, but ex- 
pected to have it censored: “Mother, can’t 
we celebrate a little, too? Can’t we all go 
to the parlor and play the organ and sing? 
Can’t we, now that she’s getting married 
again anyway?” 

To his surprise his mother didn’t turn 
down the suggestion immediately. She did 
look uncertain for a while, and then 
seemed to be going through a struggle 
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with her conscience. At last she said: 
“Well, it does seem everybody is cele- 
brating, so why shouldn’t we be Ameri- 
cans, too, and just not care, and just sing? 
Somehow it doesn’t seem as bad now, with 
those pictures no longer in the attic, and 
I suppose we ought to make use of that 
organ. Yes, come on, we'll be American, 
too!” 

They all rushed to the parlor, and 
Mother seated herself at the organ, but 
of course they had to sing Dutch songs 
as they didn’t know any American ones 
yet, and apart from the Dutch national 
anthem, they didn’t seem to know many 
songs except Dutch hymns. Those hymns 
were about going through the depths and 
shadows of death, and about the little 
ship of life with Jesus for pilot, and about 
struggling up Zion’s mountain, but they 
all waxed pretty jovial and happy singing 
them, as if some burden of shame had 
been lifted from them, and they were 
suddenly on their way to becoming reck- 
less Americans. 

It was a pity Johannes wasn’t there to 
join them, Renzel thought. But very 
likely Johannes would have joined the 
wedding party first, with unpredictable 
results, now that Father seemed no longer 
quite responsible, as Mother gently sug- 
gested. With even more gusto they sang 
another hymn, singing gaily that although 
the sea of life rolled high and mighty, 
they would soon drop the anchor of faith. 
It was a hymn with a really rollicking 
chorus, and Mother played it, and they 


sang it, as if they were trying to make it 
sound American, and they hoped—well 
almost—that the wedding guests could 
hear them. 
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DAVID BOTTER 


SINCE 1941, plain-spoken Tom Connally 
of Marlin, Texas, has been either chair- 
man or principal Democrat of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. In those 
ten years, he has seen the role of America 
in international affairs shift from that of 
an interested observer to that of a major 
participant. He has seen the develop- 
ment—and the deterioration—of a non- 
partisan approach to world affairs. His 
sharp tongue has lashed recalcitrant sena- 
tors as he has shepherded the Charter of 
the United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Military Aid program, and a 
host of other important international 
legislation through the Senate. With the 
late Senator Vandenberg of Michigan he 
made a team which steered to approval 
the Marshall Plan and the Greek-Turkish 
aid program for containing Soviet expan- 
sion. 

In his ten years, Connally has persuaded 
the Administration to curb many of its 
foreign policy plans. He has been both 
the angel and the problem child of the 
State Department. It has been said, and 
accurately, that Connally has had more 
to do with shaping American participa- 
tion in European affairs than any other 
single figure in Congress. He has steered 
clear of disputes over incidentals, has em- 
phasized broad policy lines in his think- 
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ing. Many details and side issues he has 
tossed aside as “ticky.” 

In strenuously urging his foreign policy 
ideas both in the Senate and in interna- 
tional conferences, Connally has carried 
on his fights in the forum of full dress 
debate. Rarely has he bothered with per- 
sonal appeals for support of a measure or 
with buttonholing senators to pick up 
votes. His attitude has been that the issues 
are big enough for men to think them out 
for themselves, with the help of debate. 
His own role in debate has varied. His 
speeches often are dull if prepared for- 
mally. But he becomes colorful and most 
effective when he tosses aside his prepared 
script and lapses into plain Central Texas 
language. Connally’s skill in debate has 
been tied directly to his ability to think 
rapidly, to drive home a point in plain 
words. 

Three examples come to mind: 

In San Francisco, at the U.N. organ- 
izing conference, a group of small nations 
wanted to knock out the veto provisions 
in the U.N. Charter. It appeared that they 
would succeed despite the strong desire of 
the large powers to have a veto. The 
United States and Great Britain said they 
would not sign the Charter unless they 
retained the right to veto. Connally 
marched into a caucus of the small nations. 
For a time he argued eloquently; then he 
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grabbed a copy of the Charter draft, 
waved it in the air and snorted: 

“You can kill the veto. You can get 
it out of the Charter. You can go home 
and brag that you killed it. And when 
you do (shredding the paper) you can 
tell ’m there ain’t no Charter.” He stalked 
out. His lesson worked. 

His senate speech on ratification of the 
Charter was another instance in point. 
In closing debate, he ripped into the ob- 
jectors, barking the heavy-rimmed glasses 
down to the end of his big nose. Finally, 
he pointed to the wall of the chamber be- 
hind the Republicans, crying: 

“The blood of World War II is on that 
wall, there. Right there. Look and you 
can see it now!” 

The Senate, which had vetoed the 
League of Nations, approved the U.N. 
Charter. 

The third instance was Connally’s 
speech for the Italian peace treaty. Sena- 
tors from heavily Italian states objected 
to parts of it. Connally patiently waded 
through the treaty provisions. Then, with 
a minute to go, he threw his copy of the 
treaty aside and wheedled: 

“Now, Mr. President, there is some ob- 
jection that this treaty is unfair to the 
Eyetalian people. I wish to observe, Sir, 
that conquered peoples never are exactly 
satisfied with the terms of peace imposed 
upon them. As the son of a Confederate 
soldier, I’ve never been fully satisfied with 
the terms imposed upon the South. 

“But, Mr. President, we took ’em, and 
we live with ’em. And we didn’t have 
no UNRRA, neither.” 


NOT LONG AGO, Tom Connally sat in his 
big leather chair in the Foreign Relations 
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Committee room and talked offhand 
about his ideas on foreign policies for 
America. The interview follows: 

Question — Senator, how would you 
describe your own foreign policy? 

Answer — I believe in reasonableness 
and practicality... 

Q.—In compromise? 

A.—I’ve never objected to justifying 
my own views to someone else. And if he 
can offer a constructive suggestion, I’ve 
always tried to consider it. 

Q.—What do you mean, exactly, by 
practicality? 

A.—lI’ve always favored a system of 
collective security. I believed in the 
League of Nations. I believed in the 
United Nations. I still believe in the U.N. 
because I know we can’t live alone in the 
world. But I also know that this country 
is not ready—and I’m not in favor of — 
a world government. 

Q.—Would you call that a sort of 
limited internationalism? 

A.—No. That is real internationalism. 
That is internationalism that recognizes 
sovereign countries. I believe in sovereign 
countries. I want us to work with other 
countries. But I don’t want any interna- 
tional congress issuing orders to us. 

Q.—You mean in internal affairs? 

A.—I mean in either domestic or for- 
eign affairs. I think every country has to 
chart its own best interests. But its own 
best interests usually are best served by 
getting along with its neighbors and its 
friends in the world. 

Q.—What you believe in, then, is... 

A.—I believe in negotiations between 
sovereign countries. I believe in diplo- 
macy. I don’t believe in some interna- 
tional government telling us and other 
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peaceful sovereign countries what we have 
to do. 

Q.—But might not the U.N. tell us 
to stop fighting a war? 

A.—Not unless we were the aggressor. 

Q.—And, Senator, aren’t we trying to 
tell Western European countries what 
they have to do now? 

A.—No. We are trying to persuade 
them to build up their defenses. We are 
trying to show them that it’s to their 
own interest to do it. But we're not try- 
ing to force it on them. 

Q.—We're pretty persuasive, aren’t 
we? 

A.—Well, we do have some money. We 
do tell them that we'll give them eco- 
nomic and military aid if they do like we 
want them to. And I reckon they under- 
stand we wouldn’t be interested in pass- 
ing around money to someone who’s not 
going to help us. 

Q.—Isn’t that power politics? 

A.—Not at all. That’s diplomacy. If it 
were power politics, we'd tell them to get 
in line or else. As it is, we offer induce- 
ments and sound arguments to them. 
They have a choice. But if they don’t go 
along, they know they run a bigger risk 
of losing their own countries to economic 
or military attack from somebody else. 
We offer them hope, not threats. 

Q.—What’s that? 

A.—We offer the world a program of 
hope and a chance for a better life, a 
dream of freedom. By our generosity we 
offer all men proof that we are willing to 


use our resources to improve their secur- 
ity, too. 
Q.—You’re talking of Europe, now? 
A.—Latin America, Canada, the Mid- 
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dle East, the Pacific, Southeast Asia, 
too... 

Q.—What about Russia? 

A.—We’re not offering Russia any- 
thing. We made a lot of grants to Russia 
when we were allies. We’ve tried to get 
along with Russia. But Russia still hasn’t 
reached a level of civilization to recog- 
nize generosity without abusing it. When 
Russia gets around to learning how to be- 
have—and I don’t know how that’s go- 
ing to be done—we can get along with 
Russia, too. It’ll be tough until then. 

Q.—Will we have to fight Russia first? 

A.—I don’t think so. But only Russia 
can answer that. The United States—as 
one senator of the United States I say 
this—has no warlike ambitions. Our en- 
tire hope is for peace. That’s all we’re 
interested in. But we can’t preserve peace 
by lying down and letting Russia run over 
us. At the same time we don’t have to 
start any war with Russia just to prove 
we can lick her. If we stay solvent and 
well armed, Russia isn’t likely to start any 
wars against us. 

Q.—What if Russia starts another Ko- 
rean war? 

A.—We have set our course to keep 
Russia under control in the area it now 
dominates. I don’t think we can let them 
get away with anything else like Korea. 

Q.—We've heard a lot about the U.N. 
veto because of Russia’s abuse of it. Did 
you favor veto provisions of the Charter? 

A.—That’s well known. I insisted on 
it. Both the United States and Britain de- 
cided there would be no Charter unless 
they reserved a veto power. 

Q.—Why? 

A.—That was a practical viewpoint. I 
had two aims: one was to get a workable 
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charter which the U.S. could support. The 
other was to get a charter the Senate 
would approve. 

Q.—Why the emphasis on the Senate? 

A.—The Senate killed the League of 
Nations after World War I. Senator Van- 
denberg, after his conversion to the theory 
of international security in 1945, agreed 
with me that the Senate must approve. 
Both of us knew that as senators we 
would not surrender American sover- 
eignty. And we knew the Senate wouldn’t. 

Q.—You think the veto, then, is essen- 
tial? 

A.—Yes. Otherwise a group of small 
countries could keep us from acting with- 
in our own powers. It was necessary to 
secure adoption of the Charter. 

Q.—Russia has used the veto to its ad- 
vantage... 

A.—Yes. Because most of the U.N. 
countries have been voting with us. If the 
shoe was on the other foot, we might be 
using the veto ourselves. Besides, if the 
issue is big enough and the cause is right, 
we now have a way of solving the veto 
problem. The General Assembly can act 
for the Security Council on most issues. 
There’s no veto in the Assembly. 

Q.—Do you think we should veto Red 
China's admittance to the U.N.? 

A.—I don’t think we ought to allow 
Red China to be seated. 

Q.—Why not? Isn’t that a change in 
some thinking of two years ago? 

A.—It is something of a change. When 
Chiang Kai-shek abdicated, or was thrown 
out of China, the only regime left in 
China was communistic . .. 

Q.—And through the years, it had been 
our policy to recognize whatever power 


ran China? 
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A.—Those people have been having 
revolutions and civil wars ever since | 
can remember. Until the Reds, we had 
always had trade relations with whatever 
group was running the country. 

Q.—So you favored recognizing the 
Reds? 

A.—No. I said if Red China behaved 
itself the time might come—might come, 
I said—when this country might, again 
might, consider recognizing the de facto 
government. 

Q.—What changed that? 

A.—The Korean war. When Red China 
decided to try to shoot its way into the 
U.N. and to force us to do business with 
gangsters, I decided it would be impos- 
sible. 

Q.—What’s the tragedy of our China 
policy? 

A.—Our failure, or inability, to find 
someone who was a clean administrator 
and a popular leader. Chiang had lost the 
confidence of the people. His armies 
wouldn’t fight. He couldn't help us. The 
aid we sent poured down a rathole into 
private pockets. We would not work with 
the Reds, and Chiang was a hopeless case. 
So we were left without a man to back. 

Q.—Do you think that'll continue? 

A.—I believe that, in time, we will see 
the Reds overthrown. China has never 
been conquered or fully controlled by 
any power. It is largely a backward coun- 
try, politically. We ought to steer clear 
of dealing with the Reds and just bide 
our time for China to take care of them. 
Meanwhile, we need to develop some real 
experts on Oriental affairs. I think most 
of us know too little of it—the problems, 
the customs. 
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QO.—It’s going to be difficult to wait 
this out? 

A.—Yes. And we will get impatient. 
But we can’t run the affairs of every coun- 
try in the world. Our time to help China 
will come later. 

Q.—What if Red China goes to war 
against us? 

A.—We'll stop that aggression, just as 
we have tried to stop it in Korea, Indo- 
China, and Malaya. We'll defend Japan, 
and we’d even defend Chiang if the Reds 
attacked Formosa. 

Q.—Should Formosa be returned to 
China? 

A.—Definitely not—not as long as the 
Reds are in power. 

Q.—That had been agreed upon at 
Yalta, hadn’t it? 

A.—It was. But the Chinese regime 
has changed. Drastically changed. And 
you have to change with changes in fact. 
The Yalta agreements have never been 
ratified by the Senate. 

Q.—What should be done with it? 

A.—The U.N. ought to set up a pro- 
tectorate over it. 

Q.—You mentioned changing policy 
to meet changes in facts. I suppose you 
are thinking about Italy? 

A.—Yes, we should modify that treaty. 
Italy was a conquered country when the 
treaty was written. Now the Italians have 
earned a better break. They have joined 
in Western rearmament. They have 
shown they want to be our friends. Now, 
I think, we can ease up on their peace 
terms. It’s logical and generous to reward 
your friends when they help you. 

Q.—Senator, why do we have an am- 
bassador in Spain? 


A.—Because it’s to our economic and 
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military and diplomatic advantage. I never 
favored breaking off those relations. 

Q.—You went along with it as a U.N. 
delegate? 

A.—Both Senator Vandenberg and I 
were overruled on that by a majority of 
the delegation. We opposed it at the time. 

Q.—Why did we keep ambassadors in 
the satellite countries? 

A.—Our embassies are listening posts. 
We gain certain information and have 
certain trade relations with them. 

Q.—Then why not recognize Red 
China? 

A.—Because Red China is militarily 
hostile to us. Red China would get a lis- 
tening post here in return for our listen- 
ing post there. Moreover, Red China has 
never agreed to abide by international 
law. It is an outlaw outfit. We'd gain 
nothing and they'd gain a lot. 

Q.—Do you think the Senate should 
have more voice in where we send ambas- 
sadors or in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions? 

A.—The Senate has considerable power. 
It can’t propose an ambassador but it can 
refuse to confirm one. It can’t write a 
treaty, but it can refuse to approve it or 
take reservations to it that let the world 
know certain parts of the treaty aren’t 
binding on the U.S. The Senate’s voice 
in foreign affairs has been increasing since 
1944. 

Q.—That’s under the advice power? 

A.—Yes. In 1944, I appointed eight 
senators, four from each party, to work 
with Secretary of State Hull and his ad- 
visers on plans for the U.S. to participate 
in a world peace organization. 

Q.—And that committee was active? 

A.—Very active. This group repre- 
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sented nearly all the views represented 
in the Senate and brought up many ques- 
tions. We found that we had a consider- 
able part to play in actually formulating 
policy. Since then the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has been broken into 
subcommittees to work with various sec- 
tions of the State Department on foreign 
policy matters. Consultations are contin- 
uous. 

Q.—Is your advice always heeded? 

A.—Not always. But we are free to 
veto if our advice is not heeded. In the 
case of Ambassador Jessup, I asked the 
State Department not to send him up as 
a delegate to the U.N. because I knew 
time was too short to debate it properly 
and get action. But they did anyhow. And 
Jessup didn’t get confirmed before he 
went to Paris. 

Q.—This committee advice is not full 
Senate advice. 

A.—It would be pretty impossible to 
get the advice of every senator on every 
policy decision. The committees represent 
the Senate well and are a funnel for pass: 
ing on Senate objections or ideas. 

Q.—This started in 1944? 

A.—That was the real beginning. That 
started the unpartisan foreign policy. 

Q.—What ever happened to that? 

A.—Some of the Republicans decided 
to make a political football out of foreign 
policy. Their isolationists started talking 
again. 

Q.—And the Democrats responded? 

A.—We had worked on the policy and 
we supported it, generally. 

Q.—Is bipartisanship—or unpartisan- 
ship—still alive? 

A.—Oh, yes. On European affairs, par- 
ticularly, we find a great many Republi- 
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cans work closely with us. But on Far 
Eastern affairs, some of them are having 
a field day of dissent. 

Q.—Some Democrats are dissenting on 
that, too? 

A.—Surely. On Far Eastern affairs, 
there is an Administration policy—some- 
what subject to the advice of some mem- 
bers of the Senate. And there is an anti- 
Administration policy for the rest of the 
Senate. 

Q.—Which is your group? 

A. — Generally, after some practical 
modifications, I land in the Administra- 
tion group. This does not always happen, 
particularly on the way they go about 
implementing their decisions. But my 
main interests are in Europe and Latin 
America. 

Q.—Why? 

A.—Because we need the best possible 
relations in this hemisphere. And Europe 
is our immediate interest. If we lose 
Europe to Russia, we lose a big part of the 
world’s steel production and industry to 
Russia. That production and industry, 
added to ours, gives us a big margin in 
industrial capacity. 

Q.—And the production of the Far 
East? 

A.—Raw materials, mainly. China’s 
industry isn’t material to a big war. 
Japan's is. If China had more industry, 
they would have used heavier stuff against 
us in Korea. 

Q.—What about Southeast Asia? 

A.—We must keep those raw materials 
out of Russia’s hands. The same goes for 
Middle Eastern oil. 

Q.—That’s a pretty big order. 

A.—It takes it. And we have to be 
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very careful to stay within our own treaty 
rights in doing it. 

Q.—You mentioned Latin America. I 
recall you set a fire under them soon after 
you became chairman in 1941. 

A.—Yes. Argentina was playing 
around with the Nazis and our State De- 
partment was being too easy with them. 
I said they had to get right or we would 
get tough. We were against the Nazis and 
they weren't helping. 

Q.—And what happened? 

A.—They straightened out some. Our 
diplomats cracked down on them. They 
didn’t hurt us in the war, as it looked for 
a while they might. 

Q.—What do you think is our role in 
Latin America? 

A.—We have to have their support. 
We need a solid hemisphere. We should 
give them economic aid to get their econ- 
omies going, raise their living standards. 
Most of all, we want them to help them- 
selves. Under the Monroe Doctrine, we'd 
defend them against any foreign attacks, 
of course. 

Q.—What about aid to the rest of the 
world? 

A.—Europe must get on its feet as 
quickly as possible. It’s to our advantage 
as well as theirs. We can’t support the 
main part of their economies. We can give 
them a boost—and we have and we will, 
now and then. But they have to climb by 
themselves to make the grade. The re- 
armament program is costing them a lot 
but we're helping all we can. 

Q.—You’ve always been for the Hull 
trade treaty program? 

A.—Yes. A tariff war would throw the 
world into an economic tailspin, maybe 
lead to a shooting war. 
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Q.—But what about Argentine cattle 
imports? Cattlemen want them kept out. 
Doesn’t that mean higher tariffs? 

A.—We’ve kept them out under a foot 
and mouth disease protection plan. 

Q.—That’s just to get around raising 
the tariff, isn’t it? 

A.—It works even more effectively. 
We can’t afford to have foot and mouth 
disease brought into this country. 

Q.—Senator, what is your broad view 
of our alliances? 

A.—I think the U.S. is more secure in 
its treaty relations than it has ever been in 
the past. We have more friends, more 
active allies than ever before—even if we 
are keeping a lot of them up. We need 
allies. We need the U.N. Sometimes it 
may look like a debating society. But I 
think it’s better to have arguments than 
shooting wars. It’s shown that it can act 
—in Korea. We’ve done most of that, but 
we have had the psychological backing of 
a world organization. 

Q.—We’re sending aid to Tito. But he’s 
a Communist. Why? 

A.—He’s against Russia. He’s with us 
against Soviet tyranny. 

Q.—Back to our broad alliances—you 
feel they are secure as far as interna- 
tional dealings are concerned? 

A.—That’s what you make alliances 
for—international dealings. 

Q.—Does that give us the right to tell 
our allies how to handle their internal af- 
fairs? 

A.—They are sovereign nations. So it 
doesn’t. We can’t tell the British voters 
whom to elect or the elected government 
how to handle its own affairs any more 
than we let them tell us what kind of 
labor law to pass. 
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Q.—But if their internal actions affect 
us? 

A.—If their domestic problems or poli- 
cies threaten our security, we must take 
an interest. 

Q.—Should we cut off aid to a country, 
say, that deals with Russia or its satellites? 

A.—On a selective basis, we should. 
But you must remember, our European 
allies, for instance, have to get some of 
their raw materials from Eastern Europe. 
They have to trade to get what they must 
have. We can’t supply everything every- 
body needs. I think we are going to use 
our good judgment about forcing any 
of our allies to stop buying what they 
need by stopping aid to those allies. There 
are some cases where it just is not to our 
own interest. 

Q.—What do you think is the way to 
security for the U.S.? 

A.—There are two things we have to 
do. One is to maintain our friendship, our 
alliances, with people who really want 
freedom, and to nourish that desire. 

Q.—And the other? 
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A.—Is to get armed and stay armed. 
I’ve always believed that. 

Q.—You’ve told me that often since 
1945. But it costs a lot of money? 

A.—It is better to spend the money 
to stay armed than to try to lead the 
world without any army, navy, or air 


force. 

Q.—Our leadership, you believe, then, 
is based on strength? 

A.—Our leadership is based on our 
demonstration that freedom is a success 
where it is allowed to operate. But if we 
are weak, someone is going to get jealous 
of our success and try to end that free- 
dom. 

Q.—On these two ideas you believe we 
can avoid another war? 

A.—It will be touch and go for a pe- 
riod ahead. There are opportunities for 
war. But if we keep our heads, attend to 
our alliances and to our own defenses— 
and if we don’t go out trying to butt into 
any local affairs that don’t bear on the 
main issue—we can avoid it. 
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JOHN WATSON 


FUNNY how a durn thing like a hospital 
bed could put a stop to a boy’s education. 
But I reckon if it hadn’t been that, it 
would of been some’m else. Because John 
Tom wasn’t learning anything at that 
college anyhow. He wasn’t studyin nothin 
but girls. And he didn’t give a hoot 
whether school kept or not. He knew 
that if the college shut down, somebody 
else—the church or Sunday School or 
maybe the Salvation Army—would fix a 
place where boys and girls could congre- 
gate and kick up their heels with one an- 
other all day and all night without having 
to bother about who would bust out the 
middles or feed the mules or wash the 
dishes and diapers. Folks had been fooling 
away their time with stuff like that ever 
since Eve asked Adam if he didn’t have 
no ambition to ever be nobody, and as 
far as he could see, John Tom said, it 
hadn’t ever got them nowhere. 

That’s what John Tom said, but he 
never said it within hearing of his daddy’s 
old maid aunt, because she said that if 
John Tom was going to that college and 
she was going to foot the bill, he would 
have to apply himself to his books and 
come out of there with enough gumption 
to at least know how to keep the Yankees 
from beating him out of his money if 
Godamighty in His boundless mercy ever 
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John Tom’s Play-Party 


saw fit to let him fool somebody out of 
some. She laid the law down to him about 
women before he left. 

“Because as far back as I can recollect,” 
John Tom’s daddy’s old maid aunt said, 
“the menfolks in this family haven’t had 
no trouble getting themselves latched onto 
some poor innocent half-witted woman 
and keeping her busy all the rest of her 
born days reproducing his image like 
somebody stamping little Abe Lincolns— 
dadburn his hide—on copper cent pieces.” 

And what’s more, ever last one of them 
managed it without no college educa- 
tion too. 

“So,” she said to John Tom, drawing 
a bead on him with her little hawk eyes, 
“if that’s what you’ve got on your mind 
—and the good Lord only knows why in 
the name of common sense I would ever 
doubt it—you just stay right here in the 
Bend. You just look up and down the 
cotton rows and in the back door of ever 
kitchen... What you want to study at 
that college anyhow?” 

She had him there. Because John Tom 
didn’t know no more than a monkey 
what he wanted to study. He backed up 
against the door jamb and scratched his 
back on it like a hog will do, moving un- 
hurriedly up and down and him wearing 
them too-short overalls stretched tight as 
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a drum across the seat of his britches. He 
never looked at her. “I don’t rightly 
know, Aunt Tillie-Bean,” he says. “I been 
a-thinkin maybe Id like to learn how to 
run one of them passenger trains.” 

Aunt Tillie-Bean snorted. “Stuff and 
nonsense,” she said. She just set there with 
her knitting needles hopping in and out 
of that green sweater she was making, like 
a bush full of birds in mating time. She 
was watching John Tom currying his big 
fat carcass with the door jamb. “Stop that 
fidgetin,” Aunt Tillie-Bean said. “You 
make me nervous.” 

John Tom always was overgrown for 
his age. Fat as a killing hog. He was Uncle 
Bud Bohannan’s brother’s biggest boy. 
All Uncle Bud’s folks always did cover 
the ground they stood on—or set on, 
usually. His brother Hiram and his sister 
Tessie—Tessie was a tub of lard if I ever 
saw one—biggest thing on two legs out- 
side a circus. They all said John Tom 
taken’d after her. John Tom was as big 
as a skinned mule. Laziest white man west 
of a given point. 

“If them professors can learn you any- 
thing,” Aunt Tillie-Bean said, “I will sho 
God pull my hat off to them. If they can 
even learn you how to keep your clothes 
buttoned up...” 

“Them fellers make a sight of money,” 
John Tom said. “Them engineer fellers.” 

She never said nothing. Because about 
that time John Tom’s grandpa come 
prowling into the room with his big brass- 
bound Bible in one hand and a tomato 
can in the other. He set down in the old 
wicker rocking chair by the window and 
spit tobacco juice in the tomato can and 
set it on the window sill. Then he opened 
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the Bible on his lap and begun to read 
to himself. 

“They would have to take three or four 
big buck niggers along,” Aunt Tillie-Bean 
said, “to help stuff you in, ever time they 
wanted to start the train. Them two 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds of yours, 
sack and all, wouldn’t even go in the cab 
of a locomotive. ... Anyhow, they don’t 
teach nothin like that in college.” 

But she wasn’t looking at John Tom. 
She was watching his grandpa settin there 
mumbling in his beard, moving one claw- 
like bony finger slowly along the line, 
calling out the words of Jesus to himself. 

Maybe the same idea hit John Tom and 
Aunt Tillie-Bean at the same time. Be- 
cause John Tom was watching his grand- 
pa too. He had quit scratching his back, 
and a look blossomed out on his round 
red face that, as Aunt Tillie-Bean said 
later, was at least serious if not down- 
right sanctified. “How would it be,” John 
Tom said, “if I was to study up on how 
to be a preacher?” 

Aunt Tillie-Bean’s knitting needles 
faltered in mid-flight and her little beady 
eyes pinned him down like the two bar- 
rels of a double-barreled shotgun. “Don’t 
you flout the word of God,” she said. 
“Don’t you dare.” 

They went ahead and chewed the rag 
for a good long while. Time didn’t mean 
anything to either one of them anyhow. 
She had already made up her mind to send 
John Tom to college and he knew it. I 
guess it kinda touched a soft spot in her 
weazened little old dried-up carcass some- 
where that John Tom would even think 
of the spiritual side of life at such a tender 
age. “You wait till Godamighty calls you 
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to preach,” she said. “And don’t you go 
putting the cart before the horse cither. 
You go and join the church first.” 

So they patched up a few of the par- 
ticulars about what he would have to do 
to satisfy the requirements laid down by 
Aunt Tillie-Bean. John Tom went to Sil- 
ver City in sackcloth and ashes and offered 
himself as a can’idate for baptism and the 
Baptist preacher, a foxy little man with 
drooping dun mustaches, doused him in a 
two-by-four built-in tank. John Tom 
said when the preacher pushed him under, 
he bumped his head on the concrete and 
he got a good glance right square into the 
Promised Land. He thought for a minute 
the Lord had called him to preach. 


rwo pays later Aunt Tillie-Bean went to 
Oakville with him to catch the train, rid- 
ing in the old surrey that the chickens 
had been roosting on for thirty-odd years 
out under the chinaberry tree. Hi Bohan- 
nan, John Tom’s daddy, went with them 
because he said Aunt Tillic-Bean couldn't 
no more handle them plow mules on the 
way back than she could a couple of cata- 
mounts. If they was to ever think of it, 
they would take her and that old surrey 
sailing clean on out across the Texas line 
into Oklahoma. “What they need,” Hi 
told her, “is some weight to hold them 
down.” 

So she didn’t argue. If weight was what 
they needed, John Tom and his daddy 
could sho God fill the bill. Maybe John 
Tom hadn’t quite got his growth yet, but 
Hi Bohannan was big enough to hunt 
bears with a switch. 

All the way to town Aunt Tillie-Bean 
kept telling John Tom to stay away from 
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strange women. And Hi Bohannan had to 
put in his two-bits’ worth. “Boy,” he said, 
shaking the buggy whip in John Tom’s 
face, “if you get yourself mixed up with 
any of them hifalutin college gals over 
there and I find out about it, your hide 
won’t hold shucks when I ketch you.” 

John Tom said he reckoned the only 
time he would even see any women would 
be in the Sunday School class. 

“Them’s the kind you got to watch,” 
Hi Bohannan said. “That’s the very where 
I met your ma. Pious-lookin critter she 
was. Innocent as a newborn heifer calf.” 

So pretty soon they got in to town and 
Hi drove on around to the depot and 
Aunt Tillie-Bean bought John Tom’s 
ticket. The train was already there but 
without any engine on it, but it wasn’t 
long till they brought the engine out from 
the shops and hooked it on. Aunt Tillie- 
Bean waited till the last minute to give 
John Tom the morey. 

“Don’t you let no women talk you out 
of that,” Aunt Tillie-Bean said. “Nor no 
Yankees.” 

And he said, “No’m.” He thought that 
was all then and he could go ahead and 
climb up in the coach, but it wasn’t 
all yet. 

“John Tom,” Aunt Tillie-Bean said. 

And he said, “Yes’m?” 

“You put your letter in the church 
over there in Jonestown and you try to 
live and do right.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“You try to be active in the church,” 
Aunt Tillie-Bean said. “I’m going to write 
that preacher over there for a report on 
you and if you don’t do something for 
him and Godamighty, I'll yank you out 
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of college and put you back in the cotton 
patch where you belong.” 

“Yes’m,” John Tom said. “All right.” 
And that was all. He went on up the 
steps and scrouged through the door of 
the coach. That was the last any of them 
heard of him till the president of the col- 
lege telephoned to Oakville and asked the 
operator to get word to John Tom’s daddy 
or some of his kinfolks that John Tom 
was in a hell of a big bunch of trouble. 

“Already,” Aunt Tillie-Bean said. 

“Sho now,” Hi Bohannan said. “He 
ain’t been over there but two weeks. What 
you reckon that rascal has done got into 
now?” 

“He might be bad sick,” John Tom’s 
ma said. “Hi, I reckon you better saddle 
on over there and see about him.” 

“He ain’t never been sick a day in his 
life,” Hi said. ““He’s in jail. He’s got drunk 
and burned the schoolhouse down or 
poisoned one of them professors.” 

“No,” John Tom’s ma said. “John Tom 
ain’t mean. He ain’t done nothin like that. 
But whatever it is, you better ketch a 
freight train tonight and go see about 
him. Ain’t none of our folks never died 
away from home.” 

“Ain’t none of our folks never died,” 
Hi said. “Except from old age. He’s in 
jail and as far as I’m concerned, he can 
stay there and take his medicine. Maybe 
they'll put him on the county road to 
work out his fine. Maybe they’ll at least 
learn him how to handle a shovel or a 
grubbin-hoe.” 

Aunt Tillie-Bean sopped her little me- 
squite-root snuff brush in the little round 
shiny ten-cent snuff can. She come up 
slow and steady with a big wad of dry 
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snuff and cached it in her right-hand jaw. 
Her old wrinkled hand was as steady at 
eighty-five as it ever had been at eighteen. 
“It’s women,” Aunt Tillie-Bean said. 
“He’s done got tangled up with one—or 
maybe more than one. I was beginning 
to think it was about time. Big strong 
healthy boy like him.” 

John Tom’s ma heaved a deep sigh of 
despair. “I'll vow,” she said. “If he was 
feelin bad, it do look like he would of 
taken the trouble to drop us a penny 
post card.” 

“T’m beginning to be convinced,” Aunt 
Tillie-Bean said, “that he is not only 
ashamed of the way he’s been carrying on, 
but he don’t even know how to write.” 

“He was a good scholar over at Oak- 
ville,” John Tom’s ma said, mournful- 
like. “His teachers give him good marks.” 

“Sho,” Hi Bohannan said. “He played 
the football. He kept the other teams 
from makin any tallies. He laid down in ; 
front of the boy with the ball. And if 
any of them skinny scrawny little guys 
got too gay, John Tom just turned all 
holts loose and fell on them.” 

“Some of us ought to go,” John Tom’s 
ma said. “If he’s dead, they couldn’t never 
find a store-bought casket big enough to 
fit him. Pa and Uncle Bud would have to 
fix up a home-made one.” 

“All my life,” Aunt Tillie-Bean said, 
“I’ve had a kind of a halfway hankerin 
to take a train ride.” 

“It sho would be thoughty of you,” 
John Tom’s ma said. “I know it’s my 
place to go. But it looks like my feet hurts 
me so bad. They don’t never give me a 
minute’s peace.” 

“I'd kinda like to get a look at a pro- 
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fessor anyhow,” Aunt Tillie-Bean said. 
“Just one good look before I die.” 

“You tell him when the sheriff gets 
through with him,” Hi said, “to come 
on home. I got a hick’ry limb laid up 
for him.” 

“You want both of them to come?” 
Aunt Tillie-Bean said. 

“Both of who?” Hi said. 

“John Tom and that woman.” 

“What woman?” 

“That poor half-witted girl that if he 
ain’t married yet he’s goin to or I'll know 
the reason why.” 

“Foot!”” John Tom’s daddy said. “You 
watch yourself you don’t come back 
hitched up in double harness with one of 
them professors.” 

But Aunt Tillie-Bean never paid him 
no mind. She was beginnin to get ants in 
her pants. She had done made up her mind 
to go. “What time does that night train 
leave out of Oakville?” she said. 

And Hi said, “Some’eres around mid- 
night. Time you get yourself dolled up, 
them mules won’t never make it.” 

“Sho,” Aunt Tillie-Bean said. “All 
right. We'll go in the car.” 

And so Aunt Tillie-Bean Bradshaw had 
her first ride in a car, and her goin on 
eighty-six years old. And her first ride on 
a train. And she saw her first professor. 


THE TRAIN come creepin into Jonestown 
some’eres around daylight and Aunt 
Tillie-Bean disembarked and then bawled 
out the brakeman for stoppin at the 
watertank instead of the depot. She 
hunted up a little two-by-four hole-in- 
the-wall eating joint and ordered a cup 
of coffee and et a sandwich—sirp sand- 
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wich—sirp and butter—that she had 
brought along in a paper sack from back 
home in the Bend. 

After she had finished her breakfast 
Aunt Tillie-Bean took her teeth out and 
rinched them off in a glass of water and 
put them in her pocket. She got her a 
good big dip of snuff and put it in her 
head and she asked the chief cook and 
bottle washer if he had air spit bucket 
handy and he got gay and Aunt Tillie- 
Bean bawled Aim out. She got up and 
stumped out and slammed the door, and 
she hadn’t no more than got her hat on 
straight till she run afoul of a nigger boy 
that was pretending to dust off the side- 
walk. “Hey, you boy!” she said, like she 
would just as soon jump down his throat 
as to look at him, “Where’s that col- 
lege at?” 

The nigger boy walled his eyes around 
and pointed and she glared at him again 
for good measure and then here come 
Aunt Tillie-Bean on up the hill just 
a-snufhn. 

She had to wait around a right smart 
while before anybody got there to open 
up the building and then she had to wait’ 
for the president to get there. But finally 
he showed up and Aunt Tillie-Bean said 
he was a tall droopy man, narrow in the 
shoulders but wide across the seat of the 
britches with a sorrowful look out of his 
eyes. She said he reminded her of a sick 
rooster stalkin around out in the rain. 


As soon as they had introduced one 
another, Aunt Tillie-Bean asked him what 
the hell the score was. 

“I don’t know the details yet,” the 
president said. And he went on to tell her 
what he knew. Seems like he had been out 
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of town several days and had just got 
back about supper time the night before. 
The dean had called him up around eight 
o'clock and told him they were probably 
in the biggest mess of trouble in the his- 
tory of the college. And the dean laid the 
blame on a freshman by the name of John 
Tom Bohannan. 

“That’s him, all right,” Aunt Tillie- 
Bean said. ““Where’s he at now?” 

“We'll find out pretty quick,” the 
president said. “The dean couldn’t tell any 
of the details over the phone, but we’re 
havin-a meeting at nine o’clock this morn- 
ing to thrash it out.” 

So it wasn’t long till in should walk 
who but the dean. And he had the Bap- 
tist preacher with him. 

The preacher shook hands with Aunt 
Tillie-Bean and he said, “Miss Bradshaw, 
I’ve been preparing that report for you, 
but it ain’t finished yet. John Tom has 
been pretty active since he’s been with 
us.” 

“Sho,” Aunt Tillie-Bean said. “Don’t 
spare my feelings. Tell me the worst first.” 

But the preacher made out like he 
didn’t hear her. “John Tom has already 
been put on the program committee of our 
young people’s group,” he told her. 

“Nothing wrong with that,” the presi- 
dent said. “You folks set down and re- 
lax.” 

“Tell about the hospital bed,” the dean 
said. 

Aunt Tillie-Bean said the preacher 
tapped his bald head with a white hand- 
kerchief where it was beaded over with 
sweat like the outside of a beer mug. “All 
right,” he said. He was a delicate little 
ladylike sort of a man. Too much of a 
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fuddy-duddy to ever preach hell-fire and 
brimstone. 

“John Tom wanted to know something 
nice his group could do for the church,” 
the preacher said. “So I suggested they 
raise some money to buy a new bed for 
our charity hospital.” 

“Ha!” Aunt Tillie-Bean said. “If he 
bought anything, you'll have to take it 
back. Because he bought it on credit and 
I’m the one that has to foot the bills.” 

“No, no,” the preacher told her. “It’s 
paid for. Not one, but twenty. Twenty 
new hospital beds.” 

“He stole the money,” Aunt Tillie- 
Bean said. “So he is in jail.” 

“That young people’s group has been 
very active,” the preacher said. “They put 
on an entertainment and raised the 
money.” 

The president blinked his eyes and he 
said, “Nothing wrong with that. What 
kind of entertainment?” 

But the preacher didn’t know exactly. 
“John Tom said it was more like a play- 
party than a dance. But it was more like 
a carnival or a camp meeting than a play- 
party. It wasn’t a picture show or a ball 
game. It was on the river, but it wasn’t 
fishing. Just a frolic, I guess.” 

John Tom told Aunt Tillie-Bean later 
that he got the idea from her. Aunt Tillie- 
Bean was scandalized. 

“Sho,” John Tom said. “I could see 
your point.” 

“What point?” Aunt Tillie-Bean said. 

“About strange women,” John Tom 
said. “It seemed like it was kinda un- 
Christian for a man to know so many 
strange women or a woman to know so 
many strange men. They ought to get 
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acquainted and be more sociable with one 
another.” 

Aunt Tillie-Bean went into a tail spin 
and swallowed a mouthful of snuff spit. 

What John Tom did was to throw a 
big party on Saturday night out on the 
river. Every boy and every girl paid two 
dollars and there was plenty of cold beer 
and barbecue. The party lasted from 
eight p.m. till six a.m. Every hour—at 
eight and nine and ten, and all through 
the night — John Tom blowed a whistle 
and they all ganged up again and danced 
the Paul Jones and swapped partners. 
Then they went down and set on the bank 
of the river and looked at the moon or 
out in the bushes and drunk beer and et 
barbecue. That way, John Tom said, 
everybody got acquainted with every- 
body else. 

The dean explained it to the best of his 
knowledge, but like Aunt Tillie-Bean 
said, he was kinda hamstrung for details 
because he was at home in bed with his 
wife. 

“That’s pretty serious,” the president 
said. ““How many of our students were 
there?” 

“Nobody knows,” the dean told him. 
“But if you’ve got a pencil and a piece 
of paper we can figure it up.” 

So the president got ready and the dean 
said, “If John Tom had a date with a girl 
at eight and another one at nine and an- 
other one at ten and on like that till six 
A.M., how many would that be?” 

The president screwed around in his 
seat and figured and he said it come to 
eleven. 

“All right,” the dean said. “Now if 
that first girl that John Tom had a date 
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with at eight had a date with another boy 
at nine and another one at ten and on 
like that...” 

“That makes ten more,’ 
said. 

“Right. Now that boy that John Tom’s 
eight-o’clock girl had a date with at nine 
o'clock...” 

“Wait,” the president said. “Have you 
already figured this up?” 

“Worked on it all night,” the dean said. 

“What answer did you get?” 

“It runs into the thousands,” the dean 
said. 

“How many students we got enrolled?” 

“Four hundred and sixty-three.” 

The president jabbed at his nose with 
the pencil. “This is pretty serious,” he 
said. “We might have to call a meeting of 
the Board of Regents.” 

“We might have to shut the college 
dowr till things kinda blow over,” the 
dean said. ‘““The way I got it figured out, 
about half the students will be missing 
from school for awhile.” 

The president’s Adam’s apple ris up 
slow-like about a foot and then dropped 
back in his lap. “No, no,” he said. “It 
ain’t that serious. We'll kinda shush it up 
for a week or so.” 

I guess Aunt Tillie-Bean had kept her 
mouth shut longer than she ever had be- 
fore in her life. So she stood up and she 
said, “You menfolks will be here chewin 
the rag till Gable blows his horn. But I 
come over here to do a job of work and 

I aim to do it and go on back home where 


the president 


I can take my shoes off and cool my feet.” 

Aunt Tillie-Bean glared around at all 
of them and then she begun again. “I 
agree with you that John Tom ought to 
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marry them ten women that he laid out 
there on the river with all night. He’s a 
disgrace to the family and he’s an abomi- 
nation in the sight of God. You get them 
in here and let them draw straws, and 
whichever one gets him I'll see to it that 
she gets him.” 

But none of the menfolks never made 
no move to go after the ten women. 

Aunt Tillie-Bean took her teeth out of 
her pocket and brushed them off with 
her handkerchief and she clapped them in 
her head. She glared at the president like 
maybe she was fixin to eat him. ‘“Where’s 
John Tom at?” she said. 

The president hunched his shoulders 
like he was a chicken and his feathers was 
wet and he was cold and miserable. He 
looked at the dean. 

“Where is he?” Aunt Tillie-Bean said 
to the dean. “Speak up. I haven't got all 
day. My feet are hot. I’ve got to get out 
of this pit of iniquity.” ‘ 


The dean looked at her with his big 
owl eyes behind thick shell-rimmed glasses. 
“He’s in the hospital,” he said. 

“Ha!” Aunt Tillie-Bean said. “Tryin 
out them new beds, is he? So Hi was right. 
He is drunk.” 


“No,” the dean said. “He’s got the 
mumps.” 

Aunt Tillie-Bean said it was a God’s 
blessing she was still standing in front of 
her chair, because all of a sudden her 
knees buckled and her mouth flew open 
and she set down hard and her upper teeth 
fell out in her lap. “Mumps,” she said. 

“Bad case,” the dean said. “Both jaws.” 

And then the president ris up in his 
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chair with a wild look out of his eyes. 
“Great day in the mornin,” he said. “Ever 
student in college—and a lot more that 
ain’t in college and the Lord only knows 
where they come from—has been exposed 
to the mumps ten or fifteen times.” 

Aunt Tillie-Bean said as soon as she got 
her strength back she bid them one and 
all good day. She didn’t wait to hear no 
more. She didn’t even wait for the train. 
She caught the bus to Austin and that was 
her first bus ride, and her going on eighty- 
six. She hired a jitney to bring her all the 
way out to the Bend. 

“Sho God doin some splurgin,” Hi 
Bohannan said when she drove up that 
evenin. 

And Aunt Tillie-Bean said yes she sho 
God was. She figured she had saved no 
tellin how many hundred dollars on the 
trip because John Tom had done finished 
his college education and it didn’t cost 
her hardly nothin at all. 

“He’s in jail, is he?” Hi said. 

Aunt Aunt Tillie-Bean said, “No, he’s 
all right. He'll be home in a few days.” 

And sho ’nough he was. Hi Bohannan 
met the train and when John Tom come 
down the steps he could tell his daddy had 
his dander up. John Tom broke to run, 
but his daddy got him. He had to bust 
him over the head with the butt end of 
the buggy whip to ketch him but he 
caught him. 

John Tom said he had another glimpse 
into glory and he thought the Lord had 
called him. But He hadn’t. It was a right 
smart while later that John Tom preached 
his first sermon. But that’s another story. 


MARY WILLIS SHUEY 


AT LEAST ONCE during his American tour 
of 1842 the eyes of Charles Dickens were 
on Texas. Few things impressed the visit- 
ing Englishman as did the sensational 
stories in American newspapers, and one 
of the most amazing stories he read was 
the account of the slaying of Colonel Rob- 
ert Potter, ex-Congressman from North 
Carolina, ex-Secretary of the Navy of the 
Republic of Texas, and at the time of his 
death leader of the Moderator group in the 
Moderator-Regulator warfare then being 
waged in the no man’s land at the Texas- 
Louisiana border. 

In his American Notes, Dickens re- 
corded the story: 


From the “Caddo Gazette” of the 12th inst. 
[ March, 1842] we learn of the frightful death 
of Colonel Robert Potter. ... He was beset in 
his house by an enemy named Rose. He sprang 
from his couch, seized his gun, and, in his night 
clothes, rushed from the house. For about 200 
yards his speed seemed to defy his pursuers; 
but, getting entangled in a thicket, he was cap- 
tured. Rose told him that he intended to act a 
generous part, and give him a chance for his 
life. He then told Potter he might run, and he 
should not be interrupted until he reached a 
certain distance. Potter started at the word of 
command and before a gun was fired he had 
reached the lake. His first impulse was to jump 
in the water and dive for it, which he did. Rose 
was close behind him, and formed his men on 
the bank ready to shoot him as he rose. In a few 
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seconds he came up to breathe, and scarce had 
his head reached the surface of the water when 
it was completely riddled with the shot of their 
guns, and he sank, to rise no more! 


Many years later Mrs. Harriett A. 
Moore Page Potter Ames, who was wid- 
owed by this killing, set down a some- 
what different version of it in a manu- 
script which she called “The History of 
Harriett A. Ames During the Early Years 
of Texas,” with the notation, “Written 
by herself at the age of eighty-three.”” Ac- 
cording to her story, William P. Rose had 
been terrorizing the community, “killing 
whom he would without regard to con- 
sequences.” One day a young man who 
was moving across Texas to a new settle- 
ment stopped his wagons at Rose’s place 
and asked for a light with which to make 
a fire. Rose refused the light and tied the 
young man to a tree, threatening to kill 
him. When the poor victim begged for 
time in which to pray, Rose riddled his 
body with bullets. The neighbors were 
moved to action; they got a warrant, and 
the sheriff went out to arrest Rose. Instead, 
Rose shot the sheriff. Then he went to the 
house of a settler whom he suspected of 
having been active in getting the warrant. 
“No one was at home then,” writes Mrs. 
Ames, 
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but the man’s wife, who was ill in bed; with 
her was a tiny infant only six days old, and 
playing in her room were several little chil- 
dren. The wicked old man ordered the young 
mother to get up, and with her infant in her 
arms and her little children about her she was 
driven out in the snow. He then proceeded to 
set fire to the little house with all its contents 
and everything that could be burned was de- 
stroyed. 


This brutal and lawless act, added to all 
that had gone before, prompted Colonel 
Potter to go to Austin and ask President 
Houston for aid. When he came home 
with a warrant he gathered together sev- 
enteen men of the Moderator group and 
started out to arrest Rose. 

Rose was supervising a group of Ne- 
groes who were clearing a new piece of 
ground and burning the brushwood on it. 
When he saw Potter and his men riding 
toward his house, he fell on the ground 
and ordered the Negroes to pile brush 
over him from the heaps that were. wait- 
ing to be fired. Potter and his Moderators 
searched the whole place, but never 
thought of looking under the brush piles. 

That night Rose waited until he had 
seen the seventeen Moderators leave the 
Potter home. Then he dispatched runners 
to the men he could command, asking 
them to come that same night and help 
him get rid of Colonel Potter. 

During the night Mrs. Potter heard the 
dogs barking and tried to wake her hus- 
band, but he felt she was needlessly 
alarmed. When morning came, she woke 
the boy who always ground the meal for 


breakfast and sent him across the yard to 
the corncrib. When the boy did not re- 
turn, she roused her brother and asked 
him to search for him. The brother too 
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failed to return. She .hen sent out He- 
zekiah, the man who fed the hogs, and 
when he failed to come back she decided 
to go herself. She stepped outside just in 
time to see Rose’s men shoot Hezekiah 
down. They shot at Mrs. Potter, but the 
shots went wide. 

The sound of the shots woke Colonel 
Potter. His first thought was to escape. In 
spite of the size of the attacking party, he 
believed he could get down to the lake, 
where he would be safer. But there seemed 
to be a weight on his mind. Three times 
he said to his wife that there was some- 
thing he must tell her—but he never got 
that something into words. Just before he 
left the shelter of the house he said, “They 
cannot hurt you anyhow.” Mrs. Potter 
though he meant that they could not hurt 
her physically: it was not until after her 
husband was dead that she understood 
whet he had really meant. 

As Potter ran toward the fence six shots 
were fired at him, but he jumped the rails 
and ran, untouched by the bullets, down 
the hill and along the beach under the 
cliff. Steps had been cut in the steep bank 
to the spring, and at the foot of the steps 
were three tall cypress trees. Colonel Pot- 
ter leaned his gun against one of the trees 
and dived into the lake. One of Rose’s men 
seized the gun, and as Colonel Potter’s 
head rose out of the lake he fired. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Potter was trying to 
find a match with which to fire the small 
cannon that they kept loaded with buck- 
shot. But her frantic search was useless, 
for there were no matches. 

When Colonel Potter was no longer to 
be seen, Rose’s men released their prison- 
ers, Mrs. Potter’s brother and the boy, and 
Mrs. Potter dressed Hezekiah’s wounds. 
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All that day they searched for the Colonel, 
until finally they despaired of finding him 
alive. 


How horrible that broad sheet of water 
seemed to me, who had once thought it so beau- 
tiful; what dreadful secret did it hold for me? 
That night as if the elements were in sympathy 
with my tortured mind, there was a terrible 
thunder storm. In the morning we decided to 
take the cannon down to the lake and fire it 
across the water, so that if Colonel Potter had 
indeed been drowned we might recover his 
body. 

We had rowed about the lake all the day 
before, searching it well with a large spy-glass, 
and nothing else was left for us to do. 

We got the cannon down to the place from 
which he had jumped into the lake for his 
tracks were plainly visible, but there was no 
need to fire it, for there in the early morning 
light lay my husband asleep upon the water. 

That was a terrible time for me; we carried 
him up to the house and found that he had 
been shot in the back of the head. 

In his trousers pocket was the match I had 
needed so sorely to fire the cannon upon his 
murderers. There were only two among the 
men he had befriended who dared to come and 
help me bury him. 

There was a beautiful knoll on the hill in 
front of the house where a clump of tall trees 
grew. My husband had often said that when he 
died he would like to be buried there. 

So we bore his body to the grave beneath 
the clump of trees that he had loved, and laid 
it there to rest. 


WHAT Was IT that Colonel Potter had 
wanted to tell his wife? She did not learn 
until some time after his death that on 
his trip to Austin to get President Hous- 
ton’s proclamation for the arrest of Rose 
he had become infatuated with a married 
woman and had made a will leaving this 
woman the property at Potter’s Point. 
Mrs. Potter never believed that he in- 
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tended the will to stand, for the first thing 
he had said when he came home from Aus- 
tin had been: “I got up a petition to legal- 
ize all marriages and it passed, so you need 
never worry about that any more.” 

In truth, Mrs. Potter had worried many 
times about the legality of her marriage. 
She had been married first to Solomon 
Page of New Orleans, an improvident, 
selfish man who several times deserted his 
young wife and children, leaving her to 
make a living as best she could. In New 
Orleans she ran a little shop on Camp 
Street, next to the corner of Julia; her 
indifferent husband was doing nothing to 
support her. But Mrs. Page was a trusting 
woman: when her husband came back and 
told her that the captain of the Amos 
Wright had just given him a glowing de- 
scription of Brazoria, and that if she would 
just go with him to Texas and get a piece 
of land there everything would be all 
right, she believed him. Besides, her father, 
Francis Moore, lived on one of his ranches 
just five miles from Brazoria; and while 
she had not been close to him since his 
second marriage, she looked forward to 
seeing him again. She packed up her fur- 
niture, her clothes, and her stock of goods, 
added to her belongings two barrels of 
flour and supplies of sugar, coffee, and 
other necessities, and set out for Texas. 

Dr. Anson Jones, who had been her doc- 
tor in New Orleans when she had yellow 
fever, heard that she was moving and went 
to the boat to meet her and take her to 
her sick father. When he saw the amount 
of furniture she had brought with her he 
told her she would not need that much out 
on the Brazos, and she sold him her best 


bed. Before she left the boat she made her 
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husband promise not to touch any of her 
things until she got back. Then she and 
Dr. Jones were on their way. 


Trusting that all would be well we began 
our ride over the prairies; leaving the Brazos 
the level prairie lay before us spangled with 
the most beautiful flowers, as if the bonny face 
of Texas smiled out from the soft grass as wel- 
come to the strangers; no sound was heard but 
the beat of the horses’ feet, the springy turf, 
the soft rush of the wind through the long 
grass or the call of a bird for its mate. 

When we got into Baby’s Prairie I thought 
it was a very paradise on earth. The breeze bore 
on its invisible wings most delicious odors and 
in among the brilliant wealth of flowers clus- 
ters of luscious grapes hung purpling in the 
sunshine. ... It was all so strange and beauti- 
ful to me. At last to the westward a deep belt 
of timber curved like a great protecting arm 
about the waist of the prairie, and just on the 
outskirts of the timber stood a comfortable 
log house, boarded inside and out, where my 
father awaited us. 


But she soon fovnd that there was a 
serpent in this paradise. When her father 
sent wagons to fetch her furniture and 
supplies, they came back with nothing 
but one barrel of flour. Solomon Page, her 
husband, had gambled away everything 
else. George Moore and Anson Jones (who 
was later to become President of the Re- 
public of Texas) eventually managed to 
get back her furniture and clothes, but 
the groceries were lost. 

Mrs. Page still had not lost her trusting 
disposition, for when her husband came 
back and told her he had got a house on 
Austin Bayou she went with him to the 
new home. They settled their belongings 
in the little log house—and then Solomon 
Page left to see a man about a job, leaving 
his wife and children twenty miles from 
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a neighbor and with a quart of black- 
eyed peas as their only food. For six days 
they lived on the peas and the parsley 
haws growing around them; then Page 
came home with empty hands. He had 
spent the money he had taken with him 
for supplies, to buy clothes to go to the 
war. 

Mrs. Page and the children almost 
starved before help came and they were 
taken to a settlement. Even in this new 
place they found trouble, for it was only 
a short time before the Norton Panic oc- 
curred and everyone in the settlement left 
home to seek safety elsewhere. 

It was on this search for safety that 
Mrs. Page met Colonel Potter. The group 
from the settlement were ready to return 
to their homes when Colonel Potter rode 
up and told them that if they could get 
to Velasco a ship would be waiting there 
to take them to Galveston, and that he 
would escort them. 

Mrs. Page stood helplessly by. How 
could she get to Velasco with two small 
children? She felt entirely out of place in 
the group. But when Colonel Potter saw 
the attractive young woman in her fash- 
ionable black silk dress and black velvet 
hat trimmed with feathers and white satin 
ribbons, he immediately took charge. “He 
treated me with all the deference due to 
a queen,” she wrote long afterward, “and 
I began to look up to him as a protector.” 

She was not the first woman to have 
been impressed. Big, good-looking Robert 
Potter had a charm that attracted both 
men and women, and he had lived a most 
colorful life. He had arrived in Nacog- 
doches in the spring of 1835, immediately 
after his expulsion from the North Car- 
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olina legislature and before the Supreme 
Court had acted on his appeal from a sen- 
tence to imprisonment on a charge of 
maiming. “It seems,” his second wife wrote 
bluntly, 


that while a member of Congress in Washing- 
ton Colonel Potter became infatuated with a 
beautiful heiress in that city, and finally be- 
came engaged to her. How to get rid of his 
wife, in order to marry the heiress, was then 
the paramount question in his mind. When he 
returned to North Carolina, he found a “‘pro- 
tracted meeting,” or as some call it, a church 
revival, in session. His own wife was one of the 
converts, and hearing that a young minister 
had been praying with her, he seized upon this 
to attempt to create a scandal! about her that 
might lead to a separation. But he only suc- 
ceeded in bringing distress and misery into sev- 
eral homes and political trouble and imprison- 
ment upon himself. 

His wife's relatives became such bitter en- 
emies that in spite of the number of his own 
friends, who clung to him through it all, he 
found his only peace and safety lay in going 
to Texas, then engaged in a struggle for free- 
dom. 


The oratory that had won Colonel Pot- 
ter political offices in North Carolina 
worked equally well in Texas. In Novem- 
ber, 1835, he went to the General Consul- 
tation Convention and in March, 1836, 
to the convention that formulated the 
Texas Declaration of Independence, of 
which he was one of the signers. It was 
just after this that he offered his services 
to the little group of refugees from the 
panic and met Mrs. Page. 

During the battle of San Jacinto, in 
which Colonel Potter distinguished him- 
self, Mrs. Page remained on the ship to 
which he had escorted her. Her little girl 
died on board ship. When Colonel Potter 
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returned he offered to arrange to get Mrs. 
Page to her grandmother’s home in Ken- 
tucky. By that time, however, he had 
formed the habit of proposing regularly, 
and in spite of the fact that they were 
both married—though she did not know 
of his marriage—he undertook to per- 
suade her to go with him to the Sabine. 
His final argument convinced her that 
she was free to marry: he told her that in 
Texas a marriage not solemnized by a 
priest was not valid. 

Since this was the argument that swayed 
her, it is rather difficult to see how she 
could have entered into another marriage 
of even'‘less formality. But she herself tells 
the story: 


So, one evening, according to the custom of 
the country, the little assembly gathered to 
see us wedded; the ceremony was a simple one 
in those days in that country, but just as bind- 
ing as though judge and clergy were present. 
The only guests at our piney woods wedding 
were Joe Miller, George Torento, Paddy Roling 
and Martha Moore. 


Colonel Potter’s political career con- 
tinued to prosper. He was given the port- 
folio of Secretary of the Navy of the Re- 
public of Texas. He also received a land 
grant of 4,685 acres on Caddo Lake, the 
portion that from that time on has been 
known as Potter’s Point. In 1840 he was 
elected senator. He served in the Fifth and 
Sixth Congresses of the Texas Republic, 
and one of his acts at the conclusion of the 
Sixth Congress was to offer resolutions of 
outlawry against three Regulator leaders, 
one of whom was William P. Rose of 
Scottsville—soon to be his murderer. 

In spite of Colonel Potter’s will, Mrs. 
Potter continued after his death to live at 
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Potter’s Point. The following September 
she married Judge Charles Ames, a man 
respected throughout the community. 
Years later, after Judge Ames’s death, a 
man who had bought Potter’s Point from 
the woman named in Potter’s will went to 
court with his claim and the court gave 
him the land. 

For some years after Mrs. Potter had 
been dispossessed, Robert Potter’s body 
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still lay in the grave “beneath the clump 
of trees that he loved.” Eventually it was 
exhumed and moved to Austin, and a 
monument was erected to the ex-Secretary 
of the Navy of the Republic of Texas. 
Thus ended a story which, had Charles 
Dickens but known it, was in its entirety 
even more colorful than the version he 
read in the Caddo Gazette that spring of 
1842. 


... Whatever, swift rushirg thing I stood on was not so much 
bound for any haven ahead as rushing from all havens astern. 
—HERMAN MELVILLE 


Perpetually planets into strangeness sail 
That in the strange, the dark, 

Have only their own light for mark, 
As the lost children of the wood, 
Perplexed among the opaque trees, 
Touched hands for certitude. 


When the last star trembles in the strongest glass, 
Weak as it would flicker out, 

And absolute loneness hems us round about, 

How shall we manage our one light 

To navigate the perfect dark, 

Lacking a mark upon the night? 
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Today our world seems peculiarly susceptible 
to brutality. There is a touch of nostalgia in 
the pleasure we take in gangster novels, in 
characters who have so agreeably simplified 
their emotions that they have begun living 
again at a level below the cerebral. We, like 
Wordsworth, are living after a war and a revo- 
lution, and these half-castes fighting with 
bombs between the cliffs of skyscrapers seem 
more likely than we to be aware of Proteus 
rising from the sea. It is not, of course, that 
one wishes to stay for ever at that level, but 
when one sees to what unhappiness, to what 
peril of extinction centuries of cerebration 
have brought us, one sometimes has a curiosity 
to discover, if one can, from what we have 
come, to recall at which point we went astray. 


WITH this ingenuous rationale, self-sacri- 
ficial and vivid, Graham Greene intrep- 
idly set forth in 1936 for the heart of 
Africa—or more ptecisely, perhaps, for its 
left kidney, the Republic of Liberia. If 
Mr. Greene’s assumption of sorrow and 
“peril of extinction” through cerebration 
was correct, those of us who do not go to 
war, who do not live in the more bellicose 
cities, and who cannot afford a trip to the 
African jungle, should be grateful to the 
Hollywood film industry for providing us 
with a vicarious return to the primal in- 
nocence of the blood feud. During the 
decade and a half since Mr. Greene ex- 
perienced his “touch of nostalgia... in 


gangster novels,” the American movie- 
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makers have surpassed all expectation of 
ingenuity in the visualization of this 
genre, but their efforts have rarely been 
appreciated by anyone with the sympa- 
thetic imagination of Mr. Greene. Murder, 
though it hath no tongue, now speaks 
from the sound track with most miracu- 
lous organ, an organ of audio-visual cor- 
respondence in which, even if we do not 
share Mr. Greene’s compulsive empathy 
for its “‘agreeably simplified” characters, 
we cannot fail to see a disturbing social 
vision as well as, and this is the considered 
nub of my subject, a miraculously vital 
mutation of aesthetic form. 

Consider, as a specimen excellent in its 
domain, a film produced by Michel Kraike, 
directed by Robert Siodmak, with a script 
taken over from Mark Hellinger by 
Daniel Fuchs: Criss Cross. (Says the press 
sheet, “When you double-cross a double- 
crosser, it’s a Criss Cross.”) In consulting 
The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, | find that only two magazines listed 
therein bothered to review this film (one 
of them, Good Housekeeping, 1 haven't 
the courage to explore). Inference: it was 
beneath anyone’s notice. Another gang 
picture! So De Carlo crosses Duryea who 
crosses Lancaster who crosses him back 
and is recrossed by De Carlo and they’re 
both rubbed out so what? And indeed, 
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what changes are left to be rung on this 
formula of good-bad guy and bad-good 
dame, of ““O.K. boys, you know what to 
do and we split fifty-fifty”? 

Well, what is the test? Was Criss Cross, 
first, a movie? That is, did it move, and to 
what purpose? Did it make sense, visually 
stimulating sense, psychological sense? Was 
the context differentiated with sufficient 
artistry so that this film, in addition to 
being another entry on the same agenda 
of crime-and-punishment, was interesting 
in itself? The Time critic (the other of 
the two!) was so baffled by the plot and 
counterplot that he was too stupefied to 
make critically germane use of the film’s 
lurid content, yet there was nothing too 
complicated for a mind conditioned by the 
Conradian time-shift (literature’s most 
valuable contribution to the movies) to 
unravel. A close look at this film is as good 
an exercise as any in understanding by 
what means a movie is made enthralling 
and what relevance this type of movie, the 
predominating type today in the United 
States, has to our social weather. 

The magnetic center of the film is an 
attempted armored-car holdup; all the 
action leads up to and away from that 
event. The film narrative starts the night 
before the holdup and proceeds through 
the events of that evening and the next 
day, its rhythm accelerating to the verge 
of the holdup itself, when it breaks off 
and flashes back from the armored car that 
Steve Thompson is driving to the circuit 
of events that brought him to this par- 
ticipation. This delayed resolution, never 
better justified among current movies, 
gives Criss Cross not only its suspense but 
its rhythmical structure. The pre-narra- 
tive begins at a slower pace with Burt 
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Lancaster (Thompson) editing himself 
from the sound track in his familiar role 
of a well-built fool who will not distin- 
guish between his passions and his fate, be- 
tween his limitations and the forces ar- 
rayed against them. He has returned to 
Los Angeles because he cannot get his ex- 
wife, Anna, out of his blood. She is “keep- 
ing company” with a gangster, Slim 
Dundee; unwilling to put up with a bad 
bargain, she re-succumbs to Thompson. 
Caught with Anna by Dundee, Thomp- 
son, to alibi their assignation, recklessly 
maintains that he wants to co-operate with 
the Dundee gang in a holdup of the 
armored car he drives. Dundee calls his 
bluff. The suspended crescendo of the 
film’s opening takes momentum again: 
the holdup is staged, Dundee turns on 
Thompson, Thompson retaliates, the hold- 
up is frustrated and Thompson, acclaimed 
a hero for having saved half the pay roll, 
lies in the hospital with his arm in traction. 
Dundee sends a gunman to cut him out of 
the sling; Thompson bribes the “hood” to 
take him to Anna; but Anna, regretting 
another bad gamble, starts away with 
Thompson’s share of the loot. Dundee ar- 
rives, as she had foreseen, and kills them 
both as the police sirens signal the end 
of Dundee. 

With this unpromising raw material, 
the producers of Criss Cross demonstrated 
just how little “importance” of subject 
matter or literacy of referential level has 
to do with the art of the movie, since the 
art is in the conversion of the material 
into cinematic meaning. The meaning 
here was secured by rhythm of the parts 
related to the whole, by variety and con- 


tinuity of photographic composition, by 
tone appropriate to the subject, above all 
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by what Eisenstein called “vertical cor- 
respondence,” the “congruence of the 
movement of the music with movement 
of the visual contour.” This is what Siod- 
mak and Miklos Rosza, the musical direc- 
tor, worked for and for the most part 
achieved. The most effective musical 
scoring was featured in the repetitive 
build-ups to the robbery sequence. Unless 
I am mistaken, the staccato, offbeat music 
used for this episode was an extraction of 
the ground-beat of the rhumba, “Jungle 
Fantasy,” which had been played and 
photographed with sensationally sanguine 
effect when Steve first saw Anna again at 
the sardonically named cabaret, “The 
Round-Up.” 

Frank Planer’s camera enclosed some of 
the best visual effects when it matched the 
pulsating atonality of the score, cutting 
from Thompson’s tense face to the rear- 
vision mirror, to the road ahead, the road 
behind and then, as the armored car 
wheeled into the factory yard where the 
holdup was to take place, suddenly shot its 
view from an immense, roof-top height 
to show the area of operation. The camera 
in Criss Cross was, in fact, always where 
it should have been when it should have 
been, never sneaking in through miles of 
waste footage, like the renowned Flaher- 
ty’s, for example. And unlike John Ford's 
pictures, every shot was worked at not to 
be beautiful but to be accurate, rather, so 
that beauty was achieved, not by com- 
positional autonomy in the single frame 
or by background aura, but by apparent 
inevitability of perspective, economy of 
content, oblique angles of approach, and 
a generally breath-taking proximity to the 
object of focus. Memorable instances were 
those at the cramped bar in The Round- 
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Up where the spectator feels trapped, like 
Thompson, between the bar and the wall 
—and the variety of angles, not strained 
after but eased into, while the dipsomaniac 
mastermind Mr. Finchley arranges the 
holdup strategy, and through the window 
one glimpses the toylike cable cars shuf- 
fling up and down Angels’ Flight. 

There were many nice touches of 
situational irony in the script: the scruples 
of the bartender aroused by suspicion that 
Thompson might be a government checker 
(one knows he would be neither surprised 
nor offended if Thompson were a thug) ; 
the boys in the pay roll room, sacking up 
thousands of dollars in bank notes, dis- 
cussing the cut prices on soap at the corner 
Payless; the tense colloquy when to test 
Thompson’s appeal Dundee asks, “Why 
did you come to us?” and Thompson’s 
answer, ““You’re the only crooks I know,” 
and the relaxation as Dundee smiles sadly 
and murmurs aside, “Tsk, tsk! Such bad 
manners.” The brilliant consequence of 
this film’s arrangement was a kind of 
moral neutrality, as if a battery of tech- 
nicians headed by Siodmak had just hap- 
pened to be passing by and had shot the 
highlights of Thompson’s raw deal en 
route. “We're not implicated,” they 
seemed to say. “Find your own ‘univer- 
sality.’ The guy got himself into a jam and 
was bumped off. We were there with the 
camera and sound track.” 

This is the movie Real Thing, of course: 
the ruthless detachment of the cinematic 
narration so that technique appears to be 
the accidental by-product of careless 
eavesdropping. It is real, not because its 
story is “original”—it isn’t—and not be- 
cause it is profound, as it’s not that either: 
it is real because it is immediate as a result 
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of planning; shocking, because this, de- 
picted, is our time, our place, our condi- 
tion; beautiful and moving, because force 
is beautiful and because simple gestures 
and crude emotions are moving if they are 
created through line, movement, tonal 
color. Who denies aesthetic effect to 
Goya’s “Disasters of War” or to Degas’s 
“Absinthe Drinkers”? A mountain lion, 
predatory as may be, is kinetically attrac- 
tive—and a forest fire is not good but 
true. 

But what is the subject? loftily inquires 
the Weltansicht expert. What is its social 
significance? demand the anxious watch- 
dogs of our forensic conscience. The sub- 
ject is a plebeian example of the Ibsen-play 
predicament as defined by Henry James, 
“The individual caught in the fact.” And 
what, in our contemporary case, is the 
fact? The fact of anarchy as raison d’étre. 
So there you have your social significance. 
Criss Cross is a dramatization, at the ex- 
plicitly, legally criminal level, of the pat- 
tern of objectives in American society 
which neither the scholar nor the journal- 
ist (who has his nose rubbed in it daily) 
will acknowledge. The contemporary 
American subject, seen without blinkers, 
is the criminal subject. Few are the citizens 
who are not waiting—each in his own way 
—for The Big Fix, The Big Payoff, The 
Big Tomorrow. Steve Thompson is the 
American dream become pragmatic and 
wilful. He is a Halstead Street Parzival: 
against family, the law (which, in this 
film, “understands”! ), logic and instinct, 
he involves himself in a catastrophic crime 
to procure a worthless dame whose best 
feature is her sporadic passion to mean 
well. This is beyond Marxist recovery. He 
is not so much a victim of society, of the 
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spoils system, as he is of his own barely 
contained libido, his girth, his appetite, his 
fantastic illusion of “getting away with 
it.” He doesn’t want something for noth- 
ing. He'll work but he’d rather fight and 
he won’t practice discipline or virtue or 
develop wisdom. Indirectly he is victim of 
a meaningless system that can’t better em- 
ploy him, but essentially, like the Eliza- 
bethan hoodlum, he is incarnated reckless- 
ness: the uncentered remnant of anarchic 
individualism. 

Many Steve Thompsons compose a 
vicious circle. Flood the market, stuff the 
ballot, twist the arm: the three degrees of 
our social-economic piracy. Mutual ex- 
ploitation is our amniotic fluid. And that’s 
how Criss Cross was born. It isn’t news 
but it’s art and it has social relevance. 
There is, perhaps, no more worthy para- 
digm of our social round than the voci- 
ferous climax of this film where the boys 
set off their tear gas, don their probosci- 
dean masks and, to the wailing accom- 
paniment of an alarm siren, proceed to 
shoot each other down for the lion’s share. 
Anonymity enforces its claims. 

No small share of the film’s vigor came 
from the now generic presences of Burt 
Lancaster and Dan Duryea (Dundee). 
Lancaster, no matter what he doesn’t 
know about acting in any classical sense, 
has color, grace, impact, and conviction. 
He has immediate adrenal relationship 
with a dog, a gun, a woman, an enemy. 
Duryea, fundamentally a well-trained ac- 
tor, has already created for himself a 
variety of weasel personae, some sly and 
happy, others as deadly as a smoking 
Luger. Like Lancaster, he is greeted by 
the audiences with welcoming leers; they 
sit back and relax because Danny, gifted 
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with impeccable contempt, will control 
any scene he plays and when his number 
is up, which it infallibly is, he'll live to 
sneer again. Slim Dundee is his Dangerous 
Dan number, sharp, stylish, casual—a 
cross between a chorus-boy and a waiting 
bull-whip—afflicted with a pained sarcasm 
which comprises the psychic shoulder- 
padding of his tired and sagging disillu- 
sionment. He is a master of separating the 
mouth’s expression from the eyes’ and is 
deft with his long-fingered hands; when 
he goes into action he moves with the 
celerity of an aroused rattlesnake. 

Anyone who believes that the producers 
are never morally disengaged from their 
material should have seen Too Late for 
Tears, adapted from a preposterous Safir- 
day Evening Post story, in which someone 
with a facetiously grim appreciation of 
what Duryea is all about cast him as his 
characteristic film self and had him meet 
his match in the person of a bloodthirsty 
housewife. Her avarice aroused by acci- 
dental acquisition of Duryea’s payoff 
money, this suburban Medea shoots her 
husband, tries to poison her sister and 
succeeds in poisoning Duryea. The whole 
picture was a prolonged “double-take,” 
the dazed wonder of a jackal upon meet- 
ing a tigress. It was a Hollywood exercise 
in self-mockery and a pitiless Grand 
Guignol aimed at the latent criminality of 
the respectable who harbor lusts which 
the simple thug finds shocking. What 
ghouls these mortals be! 


GUNS, BOMBS, OR FISTS, “it’s a battlefield.” 
Champion extended the criminal pro- 
clivity to an occupation where we all 
know it is paramount. If anyone wants a 
movie indissolubly committed to the man 
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of our time in America, what’s the matter 
with this one, the thousandth version of 
the rise and fall of a pug-ugly? A guy 
gets his brains beaten out because his 
highest ambition is to be called Mister. 
The cinematic faults of Champion are 
obvious, derived like its virtues from 
Body and Soul which, in turn, leapt fully 
armed from the brow of Golden Boy. The 
extra-rapid cutting technique, spotlight- 
ing the career of Midge Kelly, allows no 
time for solid development of characters, 
so that everyone on the fringes of Kelly’s 
activity is a stereotype: The Manager, The 
Dame, The Promoter, The Abused Wife, 
and so on. Yet this stylizing has a wry 
justice to it and Mark Robson’s stunt of 
shooting Kelly against objectless back- 
grounds, frequently from a low-level 
angle of vision, finally, with the aid of 
Kirk Douglas’ lethal sincerity, gives the 
tighter tremendous dimension. (It’s Frank 
Planer’s camera again, and the plangent 
score is by Dmitri Tiomkin.) Kelly be- 
comes The Heel enthroned; he is a big 
man, if a rotten one, and his fall is cor- 
respondingly impressive. (Put down that 
Aristotle!) Let the humanist contingent 
recognize that American puritanism-at- 
large has so bankrupted virtue as adult 
subject matter in the public arts that we 
usually must choose between the coy 
necrophilia of a Portrait of Jenny, a 
placard like Gentleman’s Agreement, or 
the concatenated sadism of a Champion. 
Edwin Honig has made instructive poetry 
from this level of our mass-man scene: 
“The bloody winner/and his lover twin / 
both employ/the groggy grin/both go 
down/and rise again. Fall who will/rise 
who must/these men are whole/who beat 
our lust.” 
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They Live by Night, which would have 
more justly announced its temper by re- 
taining the title of its original fiction ver- 
sion, Thieves Like Us, was another little 
masterpiece of the felon strip. “This is the 
story of a boy and a girl who were never 
introduced to the world we live in,” stated 
an introductory subtitle and from there on 
Nicholas Ray and a genius with the 
camera, whose identity has escaped me, 
tersely dramatized a contemporary Texas 
saga of a youth who went to jail for mur- 
der at the age of seventeen, broke out 
with two other hillbillies when twenty- 
three, with nothing ahead but a round of 
holdups out of which he tries vainly to 
grope through love. The scenarist, Charles 
Schnee, wove a lustrous pattern of cir- 
cumambient chiseling through represen- 
tations of all those little panders who “‘sell 
what people want”: shyster ministers, 
gas-station rummies, weekend-cabin pro- 
prietors, lawful stool pigeons. The spa- 
vined poetry of southwestern speech, the 
camera sentiently at work on angles and 
lighting in the scene and matter of the 
everyday, and the sly symbolism of the 
cabaret Negress’ song, “That’s Your Red 
Wagon,” gave this movie a toughhearted 
and critically refreshing quality which 
was missing in many a film of more com- 
placently sociological pretension. 

With cinematic invention so close to the 
facts of the case, the documentary proper 
is, in one direction at least, being bypassed. 
The “untrue” movie has availed itself of 
the documentary accent while keeping its 
editorial and artistic latitude, so that 
nothing is gained by denoting a film as 
true. The most suggestive use to which 
this hybrid, sociological value of reality 
has lately been put was seen in the Crane 
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Wilbur scenario, He Walked by Night 
(these cognated titles!). Directed by a 
newcomer, Alfred Werker, it was based 
on the escapades of a young Los Angeles 
burglar of electronic equipment who, a 
few years back, murdered a policeman 
and led the entire Los Angeles County 
criminal division an unmerry chase for 
months. Reconstructing this outlaw’s 
brief and secret career of crime, Werker 
and his cameraman, John Aston, made 
full visual and auditory capital of his 
feral existence. Shots of the fugitive rac- 
ing through the underground storm 
drains of Los Angeles, his stabbing flash- 
light contracting and expanding its beams 
against the curved wet walls of the tun- 
nel, with only the receding and echoing 
sound of his running feet, were among 
the most effective “correspondences” of 
recent pictures (perhaps excelled only, in 
this direction, by that masterpiece of 
rhythm and rapid cutting, Carol Reed’s 
The Third Man). By consistently cine- 
matic process, the story was made to 
transcend its police-file material. It of- 
fered for our inevitable sympathy an in- 
dividual ranged, solitarily, against a sys- 
tem and it mattered not, once set into 
motion, that the sympathy was unethical. 
The quarry was a criminal but his re- 
sources and his recklessness seemed power- 
fully in excess of even the legal penalty 
awaiting him. Human pity loves a fugi- 
tive and this enterprising ascetic of the 
underground, a lone resistance-movement 
with the morality of a wolf, embodied the 
mystery and desolation which are part 
of all creatures who turn upon their kind. 
Such films as this one, conceived with 
reserved and meticulous care, can touch 
something very fundamental in us, the 
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atavistic impulses which, as Mr. Greene 
longingly observed, acres of “asphalt jun- 
gle” have been unable to immerse. We 
should not scorn to remember that Bal- 
zac, constructing his epic of the Parisian 
megalopolis, found analogy in the forest 
redskins of J. Fenimore Cooper, and that 
the late Mary Austin pointed out, ten 
years in advance of Mr. Greene, the un- 
tamed continuity of the wild in the noc- 
turnal city-dweller: 


... when the gray sea wool pads the streets 
of New York against the city’s bludgeoning 
noises, suddenly the sea pack is pierced by 
eager, almost melodious whistles that have, for 
me, a magical association. At the sound, the 
fog is streaked with tree boles disappearing 
upward in the dark of feathery boughs, under 
which the great bull elk are pealing .. . down 
at the bottom of Manhattan island the inter- 
lacing ties and pillars of the ‘El’ make a 
streaked, woodsy shadow in the summer moon- 
light. Just ahead of me, once, I saw a quite 
ordinary East-side young man, as he struck 
across it, fall unconsciously into the bearing 
of night walkers, assimilating themselves to 
the checkered forest path. Between his shoul- 
ders, I knew, by the way he carried them, the 
creepy, prideful thrill left over from the time 
you had not to see or hear your enemy to 
know that he was about. 


IT Is NO DOUBT regrettable that by and 
large Hollywood has only one subject— 
which might be called Take One False 
Step or No Margin for Error — but it 
should be the responsibility of criticism 
to give account of its variables. Distinc- 
tions are not often enough made between 
films in which violence is injected for its 
own sake and those in which it is the in- 
escapable ingredient of a given coil of ac- 
tion. Nor are they made between films 
where a desirable (i.e. socially progres- 
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sive?) subject matter is incompetently 
rendered and others where a predomi- 
nantly decivilized atmosphere is the only 
truthful possibility and is converted ac- 
cording to the laws and motions of its 
kind. It is not necessary to interpret the 
latter category as a profound journey into 
the Africa of the subconscious, though 
such an interpretation may enhance one’s 
pleasure. It is more likely that these films 
simply betray the desperate attempts of 
hounded scenarists to wrest cinematic 
meaning from their most pungent avail- 
able source, the characteristically tabloid 
level of American life—a level at which 
passion, if nothing else, has remained in- 
tact, and the only level, in fact, at which 
movie producers are permitted to ac- 
knowledge passion. 

There are no channels in the American 
experience for influencing the production 
of films like the European Beauty and the 
Beast, Shoe Shine, Scott of the Antarctic, 
or Temptation Harbor, for these films 
rest their separate assumptions on artistic 
convictions that have no roots in the 
American social scheme: that allegory is 
as fruitful a form as realism; that real- 
ism need not be discursive in order to be 
impressive; that man against nature may 
retain both his manners and his elegance 
of verbal expression; that poverty breeds 
tragedy and heroism as well as infantile 
resentment or labor unions. Hollywood 
has produced only one film with a rela- 
tively intelligent dramatization of the ex- 
trovert ideal: Twelve O’Clock High. It 
has but tentatively, since the supersession 
of Lubitsch and Mamoulian, essayed the 
world of fancy (Here Comes Mr. Jordan, 
The Devil and Daniel Webster, A Scandal 
in Paris, The Luck of the Irish). And not 
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since the rather sententious The Grapes of 
Wrath has it ever succeeded in render- 
ing a rationally compassionate study of 
the common man. 

Forced by the democratic dictature of 
the American Everyman to construe 
beauty as use and evil as a Problem, the 
movie writer has retreated into the forests 
of the hard heart and developed an aston- 
ishingly sanguine entertainment from the 
audio-visual properties of our contempo- 
rary Thieves’ Argot. If this entertainment 
were valued by domestic critics with even 
half the susceptible sanction of Mr. Greene, 
it would be recognized as a radical element 
in the creation of an art phase as germane 
and as inseminating as, to sharpen a point, 
the poetry of Francois Villon or the les- 
ser Elizabethan drama. It has converted 
the amoralities of a disintegrating social 
system into a legitimate species of imagi- 
native form. With intentions less than se- 
rious but with means potent for resolving 
those intentions into a synthesis unex- 
pectedly valuable as mode and as criticism, 
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it has, without benefit of discriminating 
outside encouragement, conceived the 
primitive of an art fraught with poten- 
tials awaiting liberation. 

The problem of subject matter is finally 
a problem outside the craft itself. While 
the film is a democratic subsidy, it will re- 
flect democratic contradictions and under- 
tows. If Brute Force earns more money 
than Act of Violence, the American public 
is censurable for not distinguishing be- 
tween an orgy of brutality and a genuine 
tragedy of the beleaguered conscience. 
American society is not waiting upon the 
movie-maker; the movie-maker is wait- 
ing for the public to catch up with its own 
image and to reassert an individual and so- 
cial basis for amplified modes of interpre- 
tation. A society gets the art it deserves. At 
present the Hollywood motion picture, a 
powerfully negative criticism, is, at its rare 
best, redeeming our losses by a glacially 
contrived art of the criminal. The vicious 
circle it describes is but the penumbra 
cast by our ailing social planet. 
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Black Boundaries in¢Big Texas 


MARGARET L. HARTLEY 


ONE DAY toward the end of the 1951 State 
Fair of Texas, officials who had been informed 
by an irate portion of the citizenry that gam- 
bling was going on along the Midway paced 
solemnly down that raucous thoroughfare, 
pausing in front of each game booth to decide 
whether it should be padlocked or allowed to 
go on taking the customers’ money. The games 
that depended on the roll of dice or the spin 
of a wheel they closed at once. Those that in- 
volved the throwing of balls at wooden milk 
bottles or the tossing of rings over pegs re- 
quired a little more thought, but in the end 
they too were closed. Finally, only one booth 
was left. After a last consultation the repre- 
sentatives of law, order, and public morality 
turned back, having decided that this one of 
all the Midway games was blameless and might 
remain to edify the fairgoers. 

They had, of course, a reason soundly based 
in logic. Like a number of the other games, 
this one consisted in the throwing of baseballs 
at a target. But unlike the others, it did not 
give prizes—that is, it gave no spangled dolls 
or gaudily wrapped boxes of candy, no hams 
or pounds of bacon, no prizes of any kind that 
could be tucked under the arm and carried 
home to set on the mantel or to eat. It was not 
gambling, the authorities decided, for the only 


thing the player won was a satisfaction at 
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which the forces of civic uprightness would 
not cavil—the satisfaction of seeing a Negro 
man dumped into a tank of water. The African 
Dip, it was ruled, was just good wholesome 
fun. 

So the group of men in front of the African 
Dip turned back to their game. Behind a cage 
of wire netting their dark-skinned quarry sat 
on a bench over some three fect of water. Out- 
side the netting was the target, which when 
it was solidly hit by a hurled baseball tripped 
a trigger that caused the bench to collapse like 
a drawbridge in reverse, letting the occupant 
down ignominiously and with a tremendous 
splash. 

This did not, however, by any means hap- 
pen with every throw. No Midway game was 
ever made that easy. And as a player tried re- 
peatedly to hit the triggering target, the ex- 
pression of grim pleasure on his face would 
turn tensely somber, almost dedicated. It was 
as if the effort he was making were a duty 
that a southern white man had to perform, 
something more serious than simply a game at 
the Fair. The throwing of the ball became a 
hieratic gesture. “I'll get the black soandso 
if it takes me all night!” the player would 
vow, buying another bunch of baseballs. The 
rest of the fascinated crowd would cheer him 
on. Over all their faces, before the final fall 
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of the victim released them to guffawing de- 
light, would spread an expression in which 
flickered distantly the reflected torchlight of 
a lynching bee. 

Better douse a man who is, after all, being 
paid for it, than lynch him, of course. That is 
the way the optimists look at it, the ones who 
counsel men of good will to sit back and let 
things take their inevitably upward way. 
Progress is being made; no one will dispute 
that. The African Dip is, in general, taking 
the place of the lynching. More than that, 
here and there the quarry has gotten up and 
walked away from the game. Now he is to be 
found in a few graduate schools of theology 
or law, where court rulings or tardy and sticky - 
eyed awakenings of conscience have made a 
place for him. His face may even be seen at 
the council tables where the disputes of little 
nations are being arbitrated. But in our satis- 
faction over these things, in the encourage- 
ment they give to our hope that before too 
long America may truly extend one citizen- 
ship to all its people, indivisible into first and 
second class, with real liberty and genuine ju;- 
tice for all, it is not well for us to forget the 
African Dip of humiliation that is still the 
everyday portion of the Negro citizen even 
in some of our youngest and most assertively 
liberty-loving states. 

Texas, for example, is known as the land of 
great, free spaces, of room for everyone—room 
to grow and stand tall and swagger and make 
gigantic brags. But in Texas cities such as 
Dallas, whose urban skylines stand up from 
the broad prairie, there is not enough room for 
Negro citizens to live. They are confined to 
cramped districts that become less adequate 
every day; and when someone suggests new 
areas in which these taxpayers might find liv- 
ing room there is always some cogent reason 
why they cannot possibly be allowed there. 
Some of them manage in spite of economic 
handicaps to save enough money to buy homes; 
but when they choose modest places offered 
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them at high prices on the fringes of Negro 
districts where some of their neighbors are 
white, their small houses may be bombed. Or 
in the windows of houses not by any means 
always as neatly painted and cared for as their 
own they may see ugly board signs reading 
“White Section,” warning them off as brutally 
as a fiery cross. 

A child brought up in one of these crowded 
districts will not find prairie spaciousness 
awaiting him when he goes to school—only 
more crowding, and schoolyards neither large 
enough nor well enough equipped to be called 
playgrounds. Crowding, however, is often the 
lot of white children too, if they are from 
families in the lower income groups. By itself, 
it does not carry toa child’s mind the humilia- 
tion of second class citizenship. There are 
plenty of other things that do. There is of 
course the bewildering cruelty of white chil- 
dren, sometimes coming from a child who has 
been coached by his elders in a contemptuous 
superiority he would not spontaneously feel. 
But even were all other children friendly, 
there would still be the barriers on every side, 
erected by the adult world to hinder the free 
movements of childhood and add a thousand 
“don’ts” to the normal ones every child must 
learn. 

If a Negro child goes to town with his 
mother, he must never forget that only the 
back seats on the bus or streetcar are for him 
to sit on, no matter how many may be vacant 
farther up. Then when he gets to town and 
goes into a store where his mother is looking 
for some material for a dress, he must be very 
careful not to touch the pretty bolts of cloth. 
If he does, his mother may jerk him away with 
a roughness that is hard to understand. Across 
the aisle a white child may do the same thing 
and scarcely be spoken to. The difference is 
that if the white child “touches” too hard and 
pulls the cloth to the floor the saleswoman will 


give her patient customer-smile and pick it up 


again, saying nothing—while if the Negro 
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child had a similar mishap, chances would be 
good that his mother would be required to pay 
for all of the material thus “contaminated.” 

Shopping is long, and a child easily becomes 
thirsty. In a few stores his mother may find a 
drinking fountain marked “Colored,” where 
she can take him to get a drink. He must learn 
on his first trip to town that all other foun- 
tains are forbidden to him—although his face 
may be scrubbed much cleaner than that of 
the white child he sees running freely to any 
fountain he pleases. If there is no fountain with 
the quarantining label, the dark-skinned child 
—and his mother—must go thirsty. 

Or another and more urgent emergency 
may arise. Childlike, he may realize suddenly 
that he must go to the toilet without delay. 
In a very few stores there are “colored” rest- 
rooms to which he and his mother may make 
the familiar hurried journey of mothers and 
children everywhere. But if they are in any of 
the other stores he must simply wait in increas- 
ing discomfort until he can be taken some- 
where—perhaps to a filthy public restroom 
“for colored” beneath a street—or else have a 
humiliating accident. He may take his em- 
barrassment past the door of a clean restroom, 
big enough for everyone, but it is outside the 
invisible boundaries that hedge the dark child 
in and determine his actions at every turn. 

Meanwhile, his mother too is experiencing 
in her adult fashion the binding of taboos. 
Texas cities vary in the difficulties their stores 
place in the way of Negro customers. In Fort 
Worth, for example, Negro women are allowed 
to try on dresses much more generally than is 
the case in Dallas. Those from Dallas who can 
afford to make the trip often go to Fort Worth 
to buy their clothes—even though this in- 
volves waiting in a tiny room at the back of 
the Dallas bus station, its windows piled high 
with empty bottles, its few feet of floor space 
crowded with people and food and all sorts of 
other things in an unsavory clogged-up mess. 
But for most the problem of saving enough 
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money for decent clothing is serious enough 
without the additional cost of bus fare to an- 
other city. So they must buy dresses they have 
not been allowed to try on, and then endure 
the amused condescension of their employers 
when what they have bought turns out to be 
ill-fitting or outrageously unbecoming. In the 
few stores in which trying on is permitted, a 
Negro customer may not, like the rest, go 
through the racks examining and choosing and 
then take the dresses of her choice to the dress- 
ing room. She must go straight to the dressing 
room and try on only what the saleswoman 
chooses to bring her—which may too easily be 
merchandise that she has had difficulty in sell- 
ing to her white customers. 

Humiliation is the chief effect of the taboo 
against trying on dresses. But with shoes, 
which may not be tried on in even as many 
places as may dresses, discomfort and even real 
damage to health may be added to the feeling 
of being quarantined as if darkness of skin 
were a contagious disease. The fitting of shoes 
is a hard proposition at best, particularly for 
people who must be on their feet for long 
working hours. When they may not be fitted 
at all, an explanation becomes evident for 
some of the laughable makeshifts that seem 
quaint and scarcely civilized to white onlook- 
ers—the holes cut in the sides of shoes to ease 
the ache, or shoes bulging and cracking in odd 
places. 

Meantime, while shoes and dresses and other 
things are being bought with difficulty and in 
constant awareness of barriers, there is the 
attitude of salespeople to be endured with pa- 
tience, or at best met with humor subtle 
enough not to offend. It is not easy for a ma- 
ture person to be called “gal” or “boy.” For 
the elderly there may be the only slightly less 
disrespectful “Auntie” or “Uncle’”—but the 
patronizing behind these originally harmless 

words strips dignity from both the language 
and the person to whom it is addressed. Or 
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perhaps the form of address may be a com- 
pletely random name, “Mary” or “George,” 
as if the individual spoken to were not worthy 
of the distinction of a name of his own. 

These are for transactions in which a white 
person would be addressed impersonally as 
“Ma’am” or “Sir.” But when the business in- 
volved is somewhat more personal, where 
names are known and the white customer or 
client would be “Mrs, Smith” or “Mr. Brown,” 
the indignity also becomes more personal. Now 
there is no “Mr.” or “Mrs.” or “Miss” for the 
Negro Texan, but only his or her first name. 
Some of the other taboos might be defended 
with some show of logic by the specious but 
attractive-sounding “‘separate but equal” prin- 
ciple. But here is one which can have no pur- 
pose but to degrade, and which can be taken 
in no other way by even the most charitably 
disposed of its victims. Because a man’s name 
is his most intimate and prized possession, the 
seal of his identity, the wound dealt by its re- 
fusal is a particularly profound one. 

It would be unfair to imply that all the 
white citizens of Texas (or any other state) 
concur in the cultivation of this thorny hedge 
of taboos surrounding the lives of their darker 
fellow-citizens. But those who would willingly 
help grub it out if they knew how are handi- 
capped by still more taboos of a kind calcu- 
lated to hinder the communication that is 
essential to understanding. When people may 
not sit together at church services, meetings, 


entertainments, or games—at any of the places 


where people commonly get to know each 
other—how are they to learn what is in each 
other’s hearts so that good will may become 
effective? 

While the penalties facing a white person 
who breaks the everyday taboos in order to 
gain this understanding are far from being 
as severe as those a Negro would encounter, 
the consequences in social disapproval are 
enough to give the ordinary citizen pause. One 
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of the difficulties is, however, to a large extent 
imaginary. Many white people whose personal 
courage would be adequate to the effort to 
break a rule of tradition sit back and do noth- 
ing because they believe that what they would 
like to see done would be against the law. Thus 
they shrug the burden of their own uneasy 
consciences over onto the shoulders of the law- 
makers, and feel that they themselves are 
powerless. Actually, this is true only in a lim- 
ited area. The “Jim Crow laws” of Texas are 
no more than five in number. They require 
segregation in intrastate public transportation, 
schools, and state parks; forbid miscegenation; 
and require the separation of showers in coal 
mines. 

Coal production in Texas being microscopic, 
the last of these is not apt to affect many peo- 
ple seriously. The other four statutes deal with 
the “big” questions, those of which everyone 
is aware and which are subjects of nation- 
wide discussion and debate. They do not touch 
the “little” things, so far from little in their 
aggregate effect, that go on unobtrusively but 
unremittingly, forming a pattern of life that 
is essentially negativistic and frustrating. Nor 
do they forbid, as is generally supposed, the 
unsegregated discussion groups, the common 
religious services, the friendly luncheon meet- 
ings, at which white and Negro individuals 
might learn how to change this pattern. Sim- 
ilarly, local ordinances do not go nearly as far 
in this direction as is popularly thought. The 
fact that city police have sometimes been used 
to enforce tradition rather than law has been 
to blame for misapprehensions on this point. 
The white citizen who takes the trouble to in- 
vestigate will find that his uneasiness of con- 
science over prejudice and discrimination be- 
longs where it originated, in his own heart. 
Laws may be hard to change, but taboos last 
only as long as the members of the group that 
established them continue to consent to them. 
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Postage Due 


HART STILWELL 


THE OTHER DAY I bought some stamps at my 
hometown post office and I got them from 
the same clerk who has been selling me stamps 
for nineteen years. And the same thought came 
into my mind that has been pushing itself to 
the front every time I have bought stamps 
from this clerk for the past fifteen years. 

The thought is this: “Do I or do I not owe 
him a nickel?” 

About fifteen years ago I walked up to the 
stamp window to get some stamps and found 
that I didn’t have a cent on me. I had left my 
money in my other clothes. There was a line 
of people behind me, since the clerk had wasted 
a lot of time on the customer ahead of me, a 
man who mailed five or six packages. And the 
clerk saw the embarrassment on my face as I 
hunted for money and finally admitted I didn’t 
have enough to pay for the stamp. We had 
known each other for years, so he decided I 
was worth the risk. He loaned me a nickel out 
of his pocket, and I bought the stamp and took 
my three cents change. In those days you could 
mail a letter for two cents. 

I have always had a bad memory about small 
debts. I will try to pay a man two dollars that 
| borrowed from him several menths before, 
and he will insist that I paid him. Or IT will 
completely forget five dollars that I borrowed 
from some other person, and when he finally 
reminds me of it both of us will be embar- 
rassed. 

It is the same in regard to debts owing to 


me. On occasion people have paid me money, 
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small amounts, that I had no recollection of 
ever having loaned them. 

Well, several months later, as I was walking 
away from the post office window with my 
stamps, | remembered that I owed the stamp 
clerk a nickel, and I made up my mind that 
I would pay him. Then when I thought of it 
again, months later, the idea suddenly came 
into my mind that I had paid him. 

However, I decided, the amount was so small 
that it didn’t make much difference if I paid 
twice. I would simply give the clerk a nickel 
the next time I bought stamps, thank him, and 
let him make a hundred per cent profit on his 
original loan if he was that type person. And, 
I decided, he probably was. He was tight- 
fisted, just the man to let you repay a loan to 
him twice. 

In fact, I decided I didn’t like him, and he 
had made the loan in the first place just to get 
in my good graces. But I would pay him dou- 
ble—anything to make him quit staring at me 
when I bought stamps. For I knew then why 
he had been staring at me. He considered me a 
deadbeat because I hadn’t paid the nickel. 

The matter drifted along for several more 
months. I would think of it after I had bought 
stamps, never when I was buying them. I 
would be tempted to go back to the window 
and say, ““Here’s that nickel I borrowed from 
you.” 

Then I decided that he had forgotten the 
nickel; he probably was a decent fellow and 
would refuse to take a nickel he didn’t remem- 


ber lending to me. Then we would have an 
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argument, and while he argued people would 
gather and listen. 

“Here’s the nickel I owe you,” I would say. 

“What nickel?” he would ask. 

“The one I borrowed from you to buy a 
stamp.” 

“But I didn’t lend you a nickel. I don’t lend 
anybody nickels to buy stamps. It’s against 
postal regulations.” 

Aha, so it was against the rules, and he was 
trying to wriggle out of it. I'd show him. 

“But you did lend me a nickel when I left 
my money at home.” 

“When was it?” 

“Oh, about ten months ago.” 

“Ten months ago!!!” 

By that time people would be waiting, 
fidgeting, in line behind me, and I would 
gin to feel embarrassed. 

“Here, take the nickel and let’s forget i 
I would say, putting the nickel down on 
counter. 

“Just a minute, friend,” he would 
coldly. “I’m not taking any charity. Just 
cause postal clerks have a dreary life...” 

“Let me give each of you a nickel and set- 
tle this,” the big man behind me would say. 
“T want to buy a stamp. I want to get going.” 

“You stay out of this,” the postal clerk 
would say sharply. “One customer at a time, 
and the gentleman here is in front of you.” 

“But I want a stamp,” the big man would 
insist. “Is this a stamp window or a loan 
window?” 


“| just want to pay the man a nickel I bor- 


rowed from him,” I would explain, feeling 


guilty. 

“We don’t make loans at stamp windows,” 
the clerk would say. ““And you come here and 
tell me you borrowed the nickel ten months 

“You owe interest on it,” the big man would 
say, entering into the spirit of things. 

“What’s wrong up there?” a woman back 
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near the end of the fast-growing line would 
ask, 

“The man’s trying to pay the clerk a nickel. 
Says he borrowed it ten months ago...” 

“Fine story that makes. He’s drunk.” 

“By George, that’s it—the man’s drunk,” 
another fellow, a newcomer to the argument, 
would say. 

By that time I would just walk away from 
the counter, leaving the nickel there. The 
postal clerk, losing control of himself, would 
pick up the nickel and throw it after me, and 
as it clanked to the floor and rolled along past 
my feet all eyes would be fixed on me and I 
would have trouble maintaining my dignity 
as I walked away. 

No, I couldn’t risk all that. I’d have to catch 
the clerk when he wasn’t at the stamp window 
and give him the nickel. I’d wait for him, and 
catch him going to lunch, or going home in 
the late afternoon. 

Time passed, and I noticed the postal clerk’s 
glance was a little colder and his manner 
shorter. I can return coldness for coldness and 
shortness for shortness, so I was just as re- 
served as he was. We transacted our postal 
business with a minimum of words and a maxi- 
mum of frigidity. We became, in fact, rather 
bitter enemies. 

“This is utter nonsense,” I told myself one 
day. “He’s a nice fellow, and it’s foolish to 
lose his friendship over a nickel, especially 
when I’m willing to pay the nickel. But then 
I probably paid it long ago, and if I should go 
up to him and offer him a nickel, he would 
look at me in blank amazement and say, ‘Why 
good Lord, man, you paid me that nickel right 
after you borrowed it.’ Or he would say, ‘A 
nickel? Say, is this a gag?’ Then when I would 
insist, he would get a worried look on his face 
and begin feeling around for the little button 
postal clerks probably have under the counter 
to call help in emergencies. And from then on 
he would always look at me suspiciously. 

Not only that, but he would go rushing 
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around town telling people, “Say, that Stil- 
well’s slipping. Damn bird came up to my 
window yesterday and wanted to pay me a 
nickel he said he borrowed four years ago.” 

“It gets them all sooner or later,” the other 
person would say in reply. 

“Tough, though, at his age.” 

“It gets them all—young and old, it gets 
them all.” 

So I held off a little while longer. I’m still 
holding off. It’s been fifteen years since I bor- 
rowed that nickel, and I’m almost certain I 
never repaid it. I think of it almost every 
time I go up to that window and buy stamps. 
I think of it now and then when I’m not buy- 
ing stamps. 

But I have definitely decided that I am never 
going to pay it back. It’s impossible. Going up 
to a man and paying him a nickel you bor- 
rowed ten months before might sound funny. 


But trying to pay a man a nickel you bor- 
rowed fifteen years before would sound down- 
right insane. 

And not only that, but I expect to get the 
whole thing off my mind in a short time. That 


postal clerk is going to be retired in a few 
months. And it will be a happier day for me 
than it will be for him. I'll never see his face 
behind that counter again. I'll never study that 
face, wondering if he’s silently accusing me of 
being a deadbeat and a cheat and a man who 
ignores his honest debts. 

And when a new clerk shows up there, I 
can go up to the window and put down my 
money and ask for stamps with a clear con- 
science. 

Only there is one possibility that disturbs 
me a little. I’ve been wondering if that clerk, 
the one that loaned me the nickel, could be 
mean enough to get his successor off to one 
side and say, “Watch out for that fellow Stil- 
well. He’s a deadbeat. Count your change. And 
above all, don’t ever lend him a nickel. He 
ignores his debts.” 

I'll be watching the new clerk, studying the 
expression on his face to see if his mind has 
been poisoned against me. It seems impossible 
that anybody could do such a thing. But you 
never can tell. A man who would make an is- 
sue of a nickel for fifteen years... 
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The Spectral Foxes 


BERNICE SLOTE 


All gray things, furred things, 
Hounded flat 

Against the winter, memorize 
The dun forgetfulness of trees, 
Briars, and the dark bat- 
Hollow of the ground. 


Their pulses want 

Sound of neither 

Voice nor footfall brushed on wind 
Or withered grass. Trembling still 
They go, in a shy fever 

Singly bound. 


All punished things 

(The doe, the hunted 

Fox), all little things that hide 

And hurry (mole, mouse, and hare), 
Have fear’s thin trigger pointed 
Where they go. 


There is a house 

Protects the cunning 

Man; doors, and the deep blind 

Of his eyes—where spectral foxes run 
Forever by, staining 

Red the snow. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


the press will be brought in where it can help. 
Little theater directors will be asked to solicit 
the membership of their critics. 

This is some of the work for the year. Other- 
wise Dr. Volbach gave the intellectual level 
of the conference a big lift by importing Henry 
Schnitzler (son of the playwright) from the 
University of California at Los Angeles; B. 
Iden Payne from the University of Texas; and 
Paul A, Pisk from the University of Redlands 
by way of the University of Texas. 

Dr. Schnitzler threw a bombshell with 
‘Truth and Consequences, or Stanislavsky Mis- 
interpreted.” The “I am a vase” school of act- 
ing, attributed to the great Russian, was the 
result of a misunderstanding, he said. It is true 
that Stanislavsky wished such projects on stu- 
dents, but this was not the sum of his acting 
lesson. The truth is that Stanislavsky has come 
to English-speaking students by way of gar- 
bled translations. A better one is in the making 
in Los Angeles, pending clearance with Soviet 
authorities. Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art 
Theater, however, antedated the Russian revo- 
lution, 

But actors without number “play as they 
feel” even when it is wrong. They have dis- 
torted Stanislavsky to the point of making him 
ridiculous. Stanislavsky, said Schnitzler, ap- 
proached acting through naturalism but he 
did not disdain technique. The purpose of the 
actor is to communicate, to speak a language 
common with the public, and Stanislavsky 
taught it 

B. Iden Payne spoke of style in acting and 
how it is acquired. Pisk gave a helpful sum- 
mary on the historical and sociological back- 
ground of the lyric theater. Webb Maddox, 
president of the Fort Worth Civic Opera, gave 
a history of that organization, the only con- 
tinuing opera company in the state unless one 


wants to count the San Antonio Opera Fes- 
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tival, actually a larger endeavor, which im- 
ports its singers to appear with the symphony 
orchestra of the city. 

Nina Vance, director of the Alley Theater, 
Houston, defended theater in the round for the 
first time in these meetings. She delivered a 
thoughtful paper on the techniques an actor 
must learn to appear on an arena stage. The 
old rules of projection, however, are still in 
force. 

The perfect little theater was heard from. 
E. L. Aschaffenburg, president of Le Petit 
Theatre du Vieux Carré, lifted the veil on his 
organization, This operates on a closed sub- 
scription with about five thousand members. 
It is thirty years old and for the last five years 
has had an affiliation with Monroe Lippman’s 
drama department at Tulane. 

The old guard recoiled at the idea. A com- 
munity theater and a college theater do not 
run together. Aschaffenburg said it had worked 
out quite differently. By combining theater 
and university jobs, New Orleans has been able 
to man its theater with able and well-paid tal- 
ent. The repertoire and the actors still come 
from the usual pool of New Orleans thespians. 

With the conference, by tradition, comes 
an original play. This one was a modern and 
modernized version of the Phaedra legend by 
two Broadway authors, Joel Turner and Roland 
von Weber, We have not seen all these produc- 
tions but still we hazard the statement that 
Phaedra is by long odds the best script ever 
unveiled to conference members. 

It is probably as capable a job as Antigone, 
which served Cornell a few years ago; and 
that is its trouble. It is the same dish, and un- 
doubtedly was written on the theory that Miss 
Cornell would want to repeat. A safer premise 
would have been that Miss Cornell did not 
want to repeat. 

The dialogue is poetic without being poetry. 
The costumes were contemporary without es- 
tablishing the Phaedra story as a play of today. 
In fact both costumes and settings merely un- 
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derscored the timeliness of Phaedra, leaving 
the drama timeless. This was, we believe, the 
Antigone sort of thing. 

Hippolytus is a dictator in the making and 
the son of Theseus, a dictator and no mistake. 
For a while we feared another modern-dress 
Caesar with Caius Julius as Mussolini, but the 
playwrights happily disappointed us and went 
ahead with their story, which is a personal one. 
Phaedra, you will recall, was the dictator’s lady 
until such a time as she believed him dead. 
She then tried to make up for lost physical 
time with Hippolytus, a sportsman and a snob, 
who spurned her in favor of a marriage of 
state. 

Theseus suddenly returns and the play sud- 
denly becomes blurred both by mythology and 
by a long exit for Cornell—that is, for the 
young lady, Barbara Miller, who had to make 
it. In a speech almost as long as King Magnus’ 
in The Apple Cart (Shaw, of course), the dic- 
tator’s lady tells off the dictator. The philos- 
ophy is purely defeatist. She is prepared to die 
so what more can he do to her. As Hippolytus 
has already said, “There are more where you 
came from.” 

The play was a chunk for the T.C.U. drama- 
tists, good as they are. This threw the play out 
of focus, we fear, but what matter? For two 
acts Theseus was on everybody’s tongue, though 
never seen until the curtain of Act IT. The third 
act belonged to him because the actor, young 
Ronny Dieb, was so right, so true that he made 
his small stature stand for every cubit of the 
man’s towering presence. 

On the other hand Hippolytus, who was 
the playwright’s antagonist, could not stretch 
his glamour-boy appearance. He, Jerry Sulli- 
van, had been in Hollywood seeking cowboy 
parts. Miss Miller, in the eponymous role, 
looked the part and often acted it. The long 
speech at the end exhausted her voice, however. 

Then came an ordeal. Five professional critics 
were moved to the stage under the presiding 
genius of Paul Baker. Besides ourself they were 
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Gynter Quill, the Waco News-Tribune; Mrs. 
Wilma Matkin, the Tulsa Tribune; Jack Gor- 
don, the Fort Worth Press; Irving Farman, 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. We were asked 
to comment on the play to the authors’ faces. 

We declined, saying, ‘““We never talk about 
an author to his face.” Then the argument got 
lost in the question of whether or not Phaedra 
would make a commercial success. Many views 
were expressed including this: 


“How can you estimate the commercial pos- 
sibilities of a play? Commercial success is 
grounded on many things, the star, the time 
of the year a play reaches Broadway, the place 
of the play in a season. Actually the most 


salable thing in the theater is inspiration, no 
matter what the hucksters say. It sets the style. 
It is entirely possible that Phaedra, brought to 
the commercial stage under ideal circum- 
stances, would prove the hit of the season.” 

Donald Oenslager, the distinguished Broad- 
way scenewright, was the closing speaker. The 
theater is using the same canvas, the same type 
of flats, the same lighting as it did three cen- 
turies ago. The world is now full of new ma- 
terials, most of which the commercial world 
is using. It is up to the stage to find them and 
adapt them. 

Passim, the stage hands have closed in on 
conventional stage practices and are getting 
theirs, with which Mr. Oenslager didn’t dis- 
agree. But the theater is finding costs unbear- 
able and should make an effort to escape them. 

We did not attend the meeting of the Edu- 
cational Theater Association, which was de- 
voted apparently to an election of officers. 
Matters of curriculum, student reactions, and 
repertory were discussed in the conference. 

The educators were still working at their 
most vexing problem, how to standardize 
drama instruction in high schools and admit 
students with preparation to the college level. 
It is all part of the general picture that needs 
clarification. 

Actually the situation is one of the arts. 
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Students are “taking” drama in increased num- 
bers because they would rather make plays 
than eat. Many of them remain in the theater 
either professionally or avocationally. The rest 
is practical. Drama teachers in high schools 
mean a vast increase in the number of jobs for 
college graduates. 

Many graduates have no interest in New 
York. For one thing ninety-nine out of one 
hundred cannot make a living on the only 
commercial stage this great big nation has been 
able to arrange. For another the opportunities 
are limited and soon are frustrating. 

Every city and town in America must pro- 
vide itself with either a professional or a semi- 
professional theater. The volume of trained 
workers will create it and the public will pay 
for it in greater numbers than you might sup- 


pose. 
That is why they sent to Broadway the ques- 
tion, “What are you going to do for us?” 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XV 


the piece for his egregious failure as produc- 
tion czar. Janeway considers Harry Hopkins’ 
maneuvers to keep Nelson at his post a dis- 
service both to Roosevelt and to the war effort, 
and he quotes with evident relish James F. 
Byrnes’s warning to Hopkins to “keep the Hell 
out of my business.” Stettinius was a “uni- 
versally ridiculed and discredited failure,” while 
Jesse Jones was the “chief bottleneck in Wash- 
ington.” Wallace, a “pseudo-liberal,” should 
have been in control of OPM but “was not 
even in control of himself.” On the other 
hand, Janeway pays high tribute to Bernard 
Baruch for his early and masterful grasp of 
the basic problems of mobilization and to Fer- 
dinand Eberstadt whose Controlled Materials 
Plan of late 1942 “organized the miracle of 
production into usable form in time.” Byrnes 
was an “effective mobilizer” and Forrestal, in 
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his opinion, was “by far the ablest ot all men 
appointed on the home front.” Janeway’s chief 
admiration, however, is reserved for Roosevelt, 
who gambled that the “momentum of produc- 
tion outside of Washington would win the war 
in spite of any and all administrative failures 
inside Washington,” and who organized vic- 
tory by putting his faith in the “unorganized 
momentum of American democracy.” Not 
least among the items of interest in this book 
is the initial chapter on “Roosevelt’s Gamble” 
which could well stand by itself as a sugges- 
tive essay on Roosevelt and the “politics of 
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principle.” 


EMILY’S OBLIQUITIES 


Emily Dickinson’s Letters to Dr. and 
Mrs. Josiah Gilbert Holland 


EDITED BY THEODORA VAN WAGENEN WARD 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge $4.00 


“LITTLE SISTER,” “Dear Sister,” “Sweet Sister” 
—thus Emily Dickinson greets Mrs. Hoiland 
in these intimate and revealing letters that 
span the years from the poet’s twenties until 
her death. Emily cherished the friendship; and 
the open expression of that friendship in these 
letters reveals something of the essential wom- 
an that she was. 

The close acquaintance began in 1853, when 
Emily was twenty-three. Following a visit in 
the Holland home, Emily wrote: “It is cold 
tonight, but the thought of you so warm, that 
I sit by it as by a fireside, and I am never 
cold any more. I love to write to you — it 
gives my heart a holiday and sets the bells 
ringing...” 

Of the first twenty-three letters in this col- 
lection—letters from 1853 to 1867—twenty 
have been published previously. Of the total 
ninety-three letters, sixty-four are new. Here, 
then, is an opportunity to move, step by step, 
through the poet’s life as she revealed the 
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things nearest her heart to close friends. Here 
are six new poems, too, in addition to twenty- 
four others already in print. Yet of the period 
1860 to 1865, the years from which the dis- 
covery of some illuminating communication 
would be most exciting, no correspondence 
with the Hollands remains. 

In the prose of her letters Emily Dickinson 
is still consistently the poet. “I come in flakes, 
dear Holland, for verily it snows, and as 
descending swans, here a pinion and there a 
pinion, and anon a plume, come the bright 
inhabitants of the white home.” “Amazing 
Human Heart—a syliable can make to quake 
like jostled Tree—what Infinite—for them!” 
“We are too frightened with sorrow.” ‘“The 
hearts that never lean, must fall.” “What in- 
deed is Earth but a nest, from whose rim we 
are all falling.” 

Such poetic instances come one after an- 
other. She seemed compelled to express her- 
self obliquely — to approach fact through 
metaphor. “We talk of you together, then di- 
verge on life, then hide in you again, as a 
safe fold.” To read any page of the letters at 
random, without a slow approach through pre- 
ceding letters and by the editor’s guidance, is 
often to plunge into unintelligibility. If her 
expression was automatic, her state of mind 
could hardly have been dispassionate. If she 
consciously composed, then her method was 
that of twisting the straightforward into 
intricacy. The reader must come to her let- 
ters as he comes to poetry, expecting the lan- 
guage to be put uniquely to use. 

There is something of the effect of copy- 
book in these letters. We could imagine the 
poet’s writing in her diary and saying to her- 
self, “This is the letter I should write if I 
were really to say what is in my heart to 


say”"—and then tearing out the sheet and 
mailing it. She does not disguise herself. Of 


course she withholds much, for she was reti- 
cent. But what she does say is truly felt and 
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as truly expressed as the language can be made 
to express it. 

The editing of these letters has been meticu- 
lous. Since they were not dated, they had to 
be subjected to a scrupulous examination of 
handwriting and paper. Twelve reproductions 
of pages of letters, introduced in an appendix 
to illustrate the detailed analysis, are a wel- 
come addition to the collection. It would ap- 
pear that Mrs. Ward is most reasonable in the 
dates that she assigns to the letters. Of the 
twenty-nine letters in this collection that were 
published in Letters of Emily Dickinson, Mrs. 
Ward ascribes materially different dates to sev- 
enteen (for one letter there is a difference of 
eighteen years). Her notes on obscurities and 
allusions are very helpful. 

Mrs. Ward’s introduction to each letter is 
all to the good. It provides for continuity, 
establishes context, and eliminates irritating 
mystification that otherwise would surely 
arise. As the granddaughter of the Hollands 
she could have easily been too partisan; in- 
stead, her family association has enriched the 
number of her tempered conclusions. 

James Newcomer 


ROOTS OF MELVILLE’S DESPAIR 
Melville’s Early Life and Redburn 


BY WILLIAM H. GILMAN 
New York University Press, New York $5.00 


GRADUALLY it is becoming clear that Melville’s 
books are not the outright personal revelation 
for which they were at first mistaken. This 
new study of Melville’s life from 1819 to 
1841 applies the differentiation to Redburn, 
the narrative of his youth and first voyage. 
Mr. Gilman, by drawing upon new material 
about this changeful period, makes under- 
standable Melville’s later moods of confidence 
and despair. This son of a New York importer 
passed through four periods of family pros- 
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perity and bankruptcy before he at the age of 
twenty signed on the St. Lawrence as a com- 
mon sailor. His older brother “was consid- 
ered the brightest luminary in the circle of 
children,” a fact which may have accounted 
for Herman Melville’s developing an intro- 
spective nature that found relief for accumu- 
lated tensions by creative expression. Young 
Melville enjoyed a fairly orthodox youth, at- 
tended regularly the Dutch Reformed serv- 
ices, joined in the forensics of a debating 
society, studied surveying and engineering, 
taught a little, scribbled a bit for the village 
paper, read romantic and classical authors, and 
mingled socially with cousins and friends. 
The second part of this study discusses the 
intermediary stage of Melville’s artistry be- 
tween the early novels of the South Seas and 
the profounder work in Moby Dick and Pierre. 
For this romantic realist Redburn was “the 
love child of wavering memory and preter- 
natural imagination.” For its greenhorn-sailor 
protagonist Melville accentuated the anguish 
and underlined the somberness. He also in- 
vented the most stirring scenes, but could 
not forego spicing the terse narrative occa- 
sionally with social and moral criticism. So, 
while Redburn is a romance, it has elements 
of autobiography, including some of the un- 
resolved conflicts that were to characterize 
Melville’s later, and greater, works. 
Ernest E. Leisy 


CONTRASTING CRAFTSMEN 


Turn West, Turn East: 

Mark Twain and Henry James 
BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 

Houghton Mifflin, Boston $3.50 


VAN WYCK BROOKS won his spurs as a critic 


by tracing through our literary history from 
Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin to 
Mark Twain and Henry James the “high- 
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brow” and the “low-brow” types of authors. 
It was a shrewd procedure, though it left lit- 
tle to be said for the “middle-brow.” But at 
least it got away from the old-fashioned book 
calling a complex period the Age of one Author. 

Two writers more unlike than Mark Twain 
and Henry James never came out of the same 
period. The one was formed by the West and 
thrilled to its hazard for new fortunes; the 
other turned to the old world for the rich 
culture which eluded him in the new. Neither 
could have read and understood the other, yet 
both asked of our civilization much the same 
questions. Dr. Canby, rich in familiarity with 
the writings of both men, has used for com- 
parison and interpretation the ingenious meth- 
od of Plutarch with the lives of eminent 
Greeks and Romans. His well-balanced per- 
sonalized analysis of these diverse craftsmen 
may well win general readers of discrimina- 
tion for both men. 

For Canby the outstanding qualities of 
Mark Twain are his restlessness and his zeal 
for financial security. These were determining 
factors in his art. He was a picaro, but he 
was also a “‘go-getter.”” His dual personality 
was reflected in his two best-known books. 
In his “small-town book,” Tom Sawyer, and 
in his “great-river book,” Huckleberry Finn, 
his picaresque nature found characteristic ex- 
pression, the Tom in his nature issuing in 
the romantic dreamer and the Huck making 
him a novelist. 

The contrast between Twain and James 
runs all through their lives. Mark was always 
a western talker, a man with unsure taste. 
James, on the other hand, grew up in a fam- 
ily where ideas were discussed, where, despite 
the absence of Puritan ancestral memories, 
there was unconscious morality. Mark’s im- 
maturity in all but diction made him ill at 
ease anywhere but in the spatial freedom of 
his Hannibal boyhood. Where James fled to 
Europe because our culture seemed thin, Mark 
found Europe merely quaint. Even in his later 
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creations he retained the Tom point of view, 
in Colonel Sellers, the inimitable “go-getter,” 
and in The Boss, with his “know-how” gadgets; 
but when he tried to create an adult Tom in 
the person of Pudd’nhead Wilson he failed. 
James, too, had his frustrations—ill health 
and the death of his favorite cousin, Minnie 
Temple. Like Hawthorne he became a pallid 
observer; only in his projection of himself 
as Ralph Touchett and of his cousin as Isabel 
Archer was there felt emotion. In style Mark 
was anecdotal and adhered to the surface, 
while Henry, evolving a situation from his 
inner consciousness, could not be short and 
to the point. Both men were tempted by the 
gold that flowed from the theater, but neither 
was a playwright. James, being an impres- 
sionist, did his best work in the nouvelle, 
which did not require too sustained an effort. 

Life bruised both authors. Mark suffered all 
his days from congenital oversensibility, from 
neurotic remorse, but evil struck him as a 
man, not a boy; no longer able to believe in 
personality, he became a misanthrope. James 
came to question whether he had really lived, 
and devoted his last three books to working 
out an answer. Twain’s best books have values; 
James’s are studies about values. Canby’s ap- 
proach to the opposite techniques of his sub- 
jects is marked by rich insight and tolerance. 
He takes issue with the interpretations of 
others when he believes facts justify it. He is 
also frank to admit that genius cannot fully 
be accounted for. Ernest E. Leisy 


EMILY’S BELOVED FRIEND 

The Riddle of Emily Dickinson 

BY REBECCA PATTERSON 

Houghton Mifflin, Boston $4.50 

THIS MAY BE the most important volume that 
has been published about the life of Emily 


Dickinson. It is at once a work of solid scholar- 
ship, an exciting exhibition of literary detec- 
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tive-work, and a major contribution to the 
biographical understanding of Emily Dickin- 
son’s poetry. It announces what is perhaps the 
most significant literary-biographical discov- 
ery since that made of Wordsworth’s illegiti- 
mate daughter. 

The “riddle” of Emily Dickinson’s life is 
widely known. Here was an abnormally shy 
New England virgin who spent the greater 
part of her adult life as a recluse; she never, or 
almost never, ventured beyond the bounds 
ot her beloved garden, and she entertained old 
friends by seating them in the parlor while she 
talked with them from an adjoining room. 
After her death were published her poems: 
poems which burned like small pellets of dry 
ice with an intensity of emotion and imagina- 
tion, a precision of observation, and a packed 
splendor of language that marked her as the 
greatest woman poet since Sappho. A consider- 
able portion of that poetry testified to a heart- 
searing and unquestionably authentic experi- 
ence of love, rejection, and renunciation in her 
life. To whom was this “love” poetry ad- 
dressed? Why did Emily seclude herself from 
the world in her garden and her upstairs room? 
These questions her Amherst neighbors began 
to ask upon the publication of her poetry, and 
her biographers have been trying to answer 
them ever since. Various men, unmarried and 
married, have been proposed for the role of 
Emily’s “lover,” but none of these proposals 
has ever been really convincing. Now Rebecca 
Patterson, on the basis of a brilliant hunch and 
diligent investigation, has provided a convinc- 
ing and revealing answer. The person who in- 
spired the love poetry of Emily Dickinson 
was a woman. She was born Kate Scott; she 
became later successively Kate Turner and 
Kate Anthon. 

The evidence for this announcement is too 
complex to be summed up in a short review. 
It consists of poems, letters, diaries, inter- 
views, suppressions, emendations, marginal 
markings, and deduction. Its orderly exposi- 


tion is the main business of Mrs. Patterson’s 
volume. It is convincing both by its extent 
and by how much it explains. With the sup- 
plying of this missing piece, other pieces of 
the puzzle for the first time fit together to 
form a picture. The key is furnished not only 
to an identity in Emily Dickinson’s life, but 
to an understanding of her withdrawal, to the 
meaning of many of her poems and much in 
her letters, and to the whole baffling history 
of her publication. To obtain this key Mrs. 
Patterson has had to investigate not only the 
life and character of Emily Dickinson, but 
the personalities, characters, and motives of 
Emily’s sister, Lavinia; her sister-in-law, Sue; 
Sue’s daughter, Madame Bianchi; Emily’s ed- 
itor, Mabel Loomis Todd; and, above all, Sue’s 
and Emily's friend, Kate Scott Anthon, the 
eager, responsive, warmhearted woman who 
was able to engage and capture the deepest 
emotional attachment of genius. To obtain 
this key Mirs. Patterson had not only to un- 
cover new facts but to unweave old facts from 
a tangled skein of intentional mystification and 
falsification. For apparently those persons fam- 
iliar with Emily’s emotional involvement de- 
liberately set out, by suppressing poems and 
letters or parts of letters, by changing dates, 
and by inventing false clues, to conceal the 
true nature of that attachment from the pub- 
lic. In this program Emily herself played some 
part, changing pronouns in her poems from 
feminine to masculine. 

Reading this book, one often feels as he does 
when reading Emily’s poems—as if he were 
riding on a powder keg. One learns again that 
fact is stranger than fiction—more compli- 
cated, more tangled, and more exciting. The 
burning jealousies and antagonisms in the 
Dickinson family relationships—as well as the 


ardent attachments and enthusiasms—are like 
the stuff of Greek tragedy whether interpreted 
by Aeschylus or O’Neill. And realizing the tre- 
mendous maelstrom of pressures operating on 
Emily, from within and without, one recog- 
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nizes again that genius is no easy or comfort- 
able possession. The pressures which produced 
her achievement at the same time make it 
more marvelous. Abnormal Emily’s life cer- 
tainly was; all the more remarkable, then, the 
often piercing sanity of her poems—those sud- 
den sparks discharging between the poles of a 
powerful mind and an injured heart. 

Rebecca Patterson deserves great credit for 
her taste and good sense in the presentation of 
her material. Her subject is a touchy one, wide 
open to false emphasis and misconstruction. 
She handles it delicately yet candidly; above 
all, she handles it humanly. One never gets the 
impression in reading this book that he is deal- 
ing with a case history, but always with a 
warm, vital human being. One can emerge 
from it with a larger understanding of more 
than the life of Emily Dickinson. 

Not all of Emily Dickinson’s life is in this 
book. It is not and does not purport to be a 
biography. It investigates only Emily Dickin- 
son’s “riddle’—the facts behind her love 
poetry and her withdrawal from the world. 
For her full story one must read this in con- 
junction with a full-scale biography such as 
George F. Whicher’s excellent This Was a Poet. 
Nor is all of Emily Dickinson’s personality in 
this book. If the atmosphere seems sometimes 
too continuously charged, let the reader turn 
to the clear untroubled whimsical nature 
poems and the terse philosophical speculations 
of her collected verse for indication of the 
full range of Emily’s mind and nature. This 
is not a criticism of Mrs. Patterson’s book, 
only a definition of her aims. 

Not all of Mrs. Patterson’s book—and this 
is a criticism—is as exciting or significant as 
its first half. The second part, devoted almost 
entirely to the later life and European travels 
of Kate Anthon, flags in interest even to the 
point of dulness. Kate Anthon was not a 
genius. Delightful, generous, and engaging as 
she must have been in life, she had not the gift, 
like Emily, to stamp the imprint of her na- 
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ture on eternity. Her story becomes interest- 
ing only as it explains and interprets the story 
of Emily Dickinson. 

Mrs. Patterson, at present a resident of 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, is a native of 
Arkansas, went to high school in Amarillo, 
and received her B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. from 
the University of Texas. Her book is a major 
contribution by a person from the Southwest 
area. Laurence Perrine 


LAWYER’S LARK 
I and Claudie 


BY DILLON ANDERSON 


Atlantic—Little, Brown, Boston $3.00 


DILLON ANDERSON, a well-heeled lawyer from 
Houston, has made his first publication a romp, 
a lark, a roll in the hay. I and Claudie is pure 
escape reading and was also a blatant case of 
pure escape writing, and no harm done either 
way. 

Clint Hightower, dreamer, thinker, organ- 
izer, and inveterate foe of manual toil, wanders 
down the highways of life and of the South- 
west in particular with Claudie Hughes. 
Claudie is hefty as a mule and about as bright, 
but is always willing to work. Also he sings 
“country bass” and is not bad looking so far 
as the ladies are concerned. 

Clint has plenty of literary kin. Jimmie, the 
hobo braintruster of George Sessions Perry’s 
Walls Rise Up, can call him brother; Pablo, of 
Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat, would pass him the 
dollar-a-gallon wine jug any evening; and isn’t 
that Gil Blas, and a little back of him Au- 
tolycus, crowding up around the campfire? 

Anderson has salted his tale with Texas re- 
gionalisms and has concocted such a delightful 
brew that you don’t mind if your critical 
judgment heaves and bucks at the punishment 
it takes from the incredible situations. Just 
let Clint begin to set out his accomplishments, 
and we know we have found our man. 
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“I have,” says he in a burst of confidence 
(using the word in its worst meaning), 
“tended bar, I have sold fire extinguishers, 
patent medicines and lightning rods, and I have 
tuned pianos. Also, I am an actor. I have writ- 
ten, though I have nox chiseled, tombstone 
epitaphs, and once, in Flomaton, Alabama, I 
cured a colored man that had fits. I have sold 
Jewel tea and trained Tennessee walking 
horses.” 

Now where, I ask you, would you find an- 
other man like that? Those O. Henry plots will 
just have to look out for themselves. 

Hermes Nye 


A LOOK AT NAVAHO WAYS 
Navaho Means People 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LEONARD MC COMBE 
TEXT BY EVON Z, VOGT AND 
CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge $5.00 


THE TENDENCY of a hurried and at the same 
time photographically skilled America to turn 
everything into pictures for quicker assimila- 
tion finds one of its more valuable expressions 
in Navaho Means People, in which the talent 
of Life photographer Leonard McCombe joins 
the knowledge of Harvard anthropologists 
Evon Vogt and Clyde Kluckhohn to bring the 
viewer-reader really close to Navaho life. 
Aspects of this life that have been abund- 
antly photographed before, such as the work 
of silversmithing and weaving, are either 
omitted or shown only in passing. The em- 
phasis is on fundamentals of the Navaho way 
of living and on the problems that arise when 
this way comes into conflict with the way of 
modern industrialized America. Although these 
divisions are pointed out only in the text which 


is placed all in one piece after the pictures (the 


photographs themselves are accompanied only 
by brief descriptive captions) , the photographs 
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are so chosen and arranged as to illustrate the 
past of the Navaho, their land and livelihood, 
social life and religion, economic problems, 
education, health problems, administration and 
politics, and the problem of cultural adjust- 
ment. 

In following through in detail a five-night 
Holy Way healing ceremonial, the “sweat and 
emetic” ceremony which occurs during the 
Female Shooting Evil Way, and the puberty 
rite carried out for a young girl, Mr. McCombe 
has indeed produced important ethnographic 
documents. These ceremonies have not been 
similarly covered before, nor have the details 
of sweat baths and burial, which Mr. McCombe 
also presents straightforwardly and—although 
the burial is that of an infant refused care in 
the hospital for lack of space — unsenti- 
mentally. 

Photographs dealing with the problems of 
contact with the white man’s world center the 
attention on drunkenness and social and eco- 
nomic degradation to a degree that perhaps 
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overbalances the picture in the direction of 
pessimism. But as Mr. Vogt and Mr. Kluck- 
hohn point out, the drama of the relationship 
between the two cultures is at present “mainly 
that of clash and maladjustment,” and it is 
appropriate that the pictures should reflect this 
fact rather than the “satisfactions remaining 
from the aboriginal culture and the genuine 
rewards brought to the Navaho from our mod- 
ern world.” 

The text furnished by the two Harvard 
anthropologists adds to the value of the photo- 
graphs by placing them in a statistical and 
interpretative framework which cannot be 
pictorially supplied, and by pointing out sig- 
nificances and interrelationships of pictured 
details (such as those concerned with sheep- 
herding) which photographs can show only as 
isolated facts. 

Finally, Mr. Vogt and Mr. Kluckhohn give 
the work still greater meaning by further en- 
larging the frame of reference. “If we consider 
the Navaho case to be a small instance of the 
crucial problems in the Point IV program,” 
they point out, “there are certain lessons to 
be learned for broader application. The Navaho 
case is not unlike many of the problems in 
Southeast Asia, Africa, or Latin America where 
large populations live on limited resource bases 
that support them only in relative poverty. 
Perhaps the most important lesson to be learned 
is that sheer technical assistance and economic 
help is not enough. ... What is needed in the 

Navaho case (as well as in other ‘underdevel- 
oped’ areas of the world) is an approach which 
extends beyond mere technical assistance and 
sees the problems in their full social and cul- 
tural complexity.” The photographs in Navaho 
Means People of Navahos huddled in shacks at 
the edge of the white man’s town and lying 
drunk on its streets are worth pondering for 
the evidence they give of our past and present 
failures in this endeavor which we are now try- 
ing to extend all over the world. 


Margaret L. Hartley 
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The 
HEALER 


LOS OLMOS 


AND OTHER MEXICAN LORE 
Edited by WILSON M. HUDSON 
Ilustrated by JOSE CISNEROS 
With a preface by J. FRANK DOBIE 


PEDRO JARAMILLO’S mission in life was to 
help the sick—a simple curandero, who claimed 
that God had bestowed on him the power to 
heal. The stories of “Don Pedrito’s” cures have 
become legends among border Mexicans, and a 
collection of them, with a sketch of the healer’s 
life, has been made by Ruth Dodson. A number 
of the stories were told the author by persons 
who experienced miraculous cures. 


ALSO in the volume is “Mexican Folklore from 
Austin, Texas,” by Soledad Pérez, a collection of 
Folktales, Tales of the Devil, Ghost Tales, Tales 
of Buried Treasure, Saints’ Miracles, Remedies, 
Beliefs and Superstitions, Proverbs, Sayings, 
and Riddles. 


144 pages $3.75 
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